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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Weve just finished reading one of 
the most interesting books it has been 
our pleasure to get hold of in months 
—Miles Vaughn’s “Covering the Far 
East.” 

During the nine years he served in 
the Orient as Far Eastern manager 
and correspondent for the United 
Press he had experiences galore, as 
you would expect. He relates these 
experiences in an easy-going style that 
sounds as if he might be talking after 
hours in the city room, weaving them 
into a background for the story of the 
exciting events that have taken place 
in China and Japan in the last decade. 

Don’t miss it! 


THE volume, of course, is filled with 
interesting yarns. Since we’re always 
looking for column material, particu 
larly journalistic yarns, we’re going to 
pass along a few of them to you. 

One has to do with the late Will 
Rogers, and answers a question many 
scribes have asked. 

“Will,” narrates Vaughn, “had a 
grand time throughout his tour of the 
Orient. He saw everybody, rode in 
every airplane he could find, wise- 
cracked with generals and cabinet 
ministers, and put some very shrewd 
observations in the squib he cabled 
back daily to a syndicate of American 
newspapers. I had often wondered if 
he wrote the squib himself and asked 
him about it. 

“ ‘Sure,’ he said. ‘I’m going to write 
one now. Come up to my room.’ 

“I sat and watched him,” Vaughn 
continues, “work for an hour. He 
chewed alternately on his tongue, the 
stub of a pen with which he was writ- 
ing, and the ends of his tortoise shell 
spectacles; ran his hands through his 
hair, shuffled his feet, and walked 
around the table hitching up his trous- 
ers. Finally he exhibited two para- 
graphs of 50 words each, in dreadful 
penmanship, which we copied and took 
to the telegraph office.” 


ROoGERS and Floyd Gibbons trav- 
eled over a part of Manchuria to- 
gether, Vaughn relates, during which 
Rogers wrote a note concerning their 
experiences saying in part: “If I stay 
much longer with this fellow Gibbons, 
[Concluded on page 23] 








Harm White 


S rrictiy speaking, we have few 
newspapers left in America today. We 
have the New York Times, the Balti- 
more Sun, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor and a few others. 

We have daily advertising media 
chiefly. Advertising predominates in 
number of columns and pages. It pre- 
dominates in revenue and so naturally 
predominates in management through- 
out, from editorial policy to even the 
minute details of circulation methods. 
Even your page 1 lead story is seldom 
news. It ceased to be news after it 
was broadcast. That means before 
the type was even set on really im- 
portant events. 

A generation or more ago, the chief 
function of newspapers was gathering 
and spreading news and careful prep- 
aration of daily editorials on current 
topics of the day. Now the original 
function has become the secondary 
function and ambitious young editors 
must recognize the fact. 

The newspaper business is a good 
advertising business. If it were not, 
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We Still Call Them 


NEWSpapers, But— 


By HARM WHITE 


Account Executive, 


The Carpenter Advertising Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


advertisers would not be spending 
over $550,000,000.00 a year in news- 
papers. As advertising has become 
more important through the years, the 
editorial end has steadily become less 
and less important. Not through any 
particular fault of the editors, but 
simply because newspapers became 
big advertising enterprises. Year by 
year the editorial department has been 
crowded down to less and less space 
because there has been more adver- 
tising. The primary function of the 
newspaper has become the secondary 
function. Subsequently the editor 
tries to substitute first-page sensation- 
alism for the natural loss in editorial 
attention and confidence. 

Shocking as it may sound to many 
good editors, there is greater public 
confidence in the advertising pages 
than in news or editorial pages of the 
average newspaper. If anyone doubts 
this, let him send out a questionnaire 
as advertising agencies frequently do. 
If he wants further proof, remind him 
of the recent presidential election in 
which over 62 per cent of the voters 
acted contrary to the news and edi- 
torial urgings of the overwhelming 
majority of newspapers. Did 62 per 
cent of the readers of even one news- 
paper ever act contrary to the urgings 
of the advertisers? No, because ad 
vertisers avoid taking sides on con- 
troversial public issues. They make 
fewer enemies. 


The editorial department of the 
newspaper, on the other hand, cannot 
make friends without at the same time 
making enemies because of the out 
moded method of partisan newspaper 
editing still in vogue. I mean the re 
tention of the antiquated policy of 
flashing out factional or one-sided 
stories on too many important public 
issues. 

But I hear somebody say, “We are 
just as human as anybody else. We 
have a right to our opinions and it is 
our duty to express them.” Yes, but 
it is not your duty to conceal the view 
point of the opposition. So long as 
most editors print their pet prejudices 
on social, religious and political mat- 
ters, the influence of the press declines. 


S crIpPS-HOWARD papers demon 
strated the finest solution to the prob 
lem during the last few weeks of the 
Presidential campaign. In opposite 
columns, equal space was devoted to 
both Republican and Democratic cam 
paign arguments. Nothing could have 
been cleaner, finer or fairer in building 
up a restoration of public confidence. 
But when the election was over, this 
most advanced method of editing the 
news was dropped completely and not 
applied to any of the current issues of 
the day. 

When Mussolini’s General Franco 
came across the Mediterranean to in 
vade Spain with his Moorish troops, 





An Advertising Man Speaks Frankly of Newspapers 


Henr's an article on the newspapers of today, written by an advertising executive, which may 
make you mad; with which you may whole heartedly agree or violently disagree: which may 
make you cheer because of its outspoken frankness or bring a retort welling up within you— 
but, regardless of your reaction, you'll find it has something to say and pulls no punches. Its 
author, Harm White, account executive of the Carpenter Advertising Co., Cleveland, O., be- 
lieves that newspapers have slipped while magazines have improved in editorial quality. A 
graduate of the school of Journalism at the University of lowa in 1920—night editor for a year of 
the Iowa City Daily Iowan and winner of the Killian Award for the best treatise on the relation- 
ship between advertising and marketing—he owned and operated his own nationally recog- 
nized advertising agency from 1923 to 1930. He has planned, prepared and executed more 
than $3,000,000 worth of advertising in newspapers, magazines and business papers during the 
last 16 years; frequently makes surveys to determine reader interest and trends in public opin- 
ion; is a member of Sigma Delta Chi and Delta Sigma Rho, and writes for business magazines. 
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newspapers advised us there was a 
civil war in Spain. Yet it was pri- 
marily a foreign invasion with over 
90 per cent Moors, Foreign Legion- 
naires, Italians and Germans. Even 
the 200 families who control 92 per 
cent of the nonreligious wealth in 
Spain did not all unite in the rebel 
movement. Senor Domingo, Presi- 
dent of the Republican Party of Spain, 
was neither quoted or interviewed to 
give the American people the estab- 
lished government’s side of the story, 
if I am to believe his own words on 
his recent appearance in Cleveland. 
Furthermore, if American newspaper 
reporters of the last few months are 
to be believed, the present govern- 
ment of Spain is Communistic. Yet 
the election returns showed that only 
15 Communists were elected in a Par- 
liament of 472 representatives. Offi- 
cials of the victorious Republican 


Party—the Loyalists—deny the Amer- 
ican newspaper stories of Spanish 
Communism and reported attacks on 
religion. 

American people have a right to get 
both sides of the story. Too many 
publishers fail in their duty to give 
it to their readers. They surrender 
the right to be called newspapers. 
Newspapers, in fact, have a public ob- 
ligation to give their readers not 
merely half truths, but all the facts, 
and opinions available from both fac- 
tions, whether it is a war in Spain, an 
American election or a new tax law. 
Then they cannot be called prop- 
aganda sheets. 


Pusuic intelligence today is not 
nearly as low as many newspapermen 
seem to believe. Readers sense prop- 
aganda most acutely. Radio is en- 
lightening the illiterate and raising 





the intelligence standard of the masses 
tremendously. Broadcasting stations 
are not so sharply lined up right or 
left on politics. They permit both 
factions to tell their story on any pub- 
lic question. There is less propaganda 
on the air in that sense than in the 
newspapers. Hence the one-sided na- 
ture of much newspaper editing has 
been spotlighted more clearly by radio 
broadcasting methods. This has been 
one of the contributing factors to the 
loss of reader confidence. 
Newspapers will continue primarily 
as advertising media, but they would 
be still better advertising media if 
they could even recover part of this 
lost public confidence. The only prac- 
tical way, it seems, of restoring that 
confidence is by the adoption of a dual 
news report policy. When there is 
trouble between two nations, two local 
[Concluded on page 16] 


Post-Election Paragraghs on the Press 


Since the recent election, a great 
many people have been saying that 
the American press has lost its influ- 
ence. As to this the only sensible 
comment is that the death of the news- 
paper, like Mark Twain’s, has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Estimates of the proportion of 
American papers that supported Gov. 
Landon vary widely, but careful fig- 
ures suggest that it was around 60 
per cent. Since Mr. Landon got 
roughly 40 per cent of the vote, on the 
surface it looks as though only about 
20 per cent of the people disagreed 
with the advice of their favorite jour- 
nals. That is not such a high percent- 
age for a cantankerous, democratic 
population like ours. 

The fact is that even the papers that 
opposed Mr. Roosevelt in their edi- 
torials, supported him in their news 
columns by telling what he had done. 
With a few exceptions, the important 
papers did a surprisingly good and 
impartial job of reporting the Admin- 
istration. 

It is quite true that the editorial 
page has declined in influence, but this 
has been going on for many years, and 
is far from being an unmixed evil. If 
people get the facts, they can write 
their own editorials. 


HowWEVER good or bad the Ameri- 
can press, it is now on the whole the 
freest in the entire world. The only 
other important country that ap- 
proaches us in this respect is Great 
Britain, and we have just had a pain- 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 
Editor, the New Republic 


ful example of self-censorship in the 
British Isles which left public opinion 
to face, unprepared, a sudden crisis of 
the greatest importance. 

At the present moment, two-thirds 
of the world’s population, about 1,400,- 
000,000 people, live under complete 
and rigid censorship. They learn only 
what their rulers consider good for 
them. About two-ninths, or 450,000,- 
000 people, have a fluctuating degree 
of freedom of the press, with strong 
and constant pressure from the gov- 
ernment or from corrupt private in- 
terest. One-ninth, or about 225,000,- 
000, have the degree of freedom that 
exists in Great Britain or in the United 
States. 

Even in this country, of course, there 
are effective censorships of various 
kinds. Of these, by far the most effec- 
tive is censorship through the audience 
—people who refuse to buy any paper 
that does not print the kind of thing 
they want to hear. This censorship 
is implicit, not explicit: the editors 
know what sort of readers they have, 
and select what will please them, by 
a process so automatic that it is usually 
unconscious. The theory that adver- 
tisers dictate the contents of newspa- 
pers is naive. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, there isn’t any dictation, 
because publisher and advertiser are 
the same sort of people, and want the 
same kind of paper. 


Except in case of war, there is less 
government censorship in this country 
than anywhere in the word. I wish 
American publishers who complain 
about pressure from Washington 
would go and take a look at condi- 
tions in Germany and Italy. 

Dozens of schemes have been ad- 
vanced for improving the American 
press, through papers owned by the 
government, or by private non-profit 
corporations, etc. For a long time to 
come, such plans must remain aca- 
demic. The task of improving our 
newspapers is not one problem, but 
at least ten. We need, and are rapidly 
getting, higher quality among the men 
who make the press. We need less 
financial dependence on advertising, 
and more on the subscriber. We need 
a public trained to demand better 
newspapers, and to complain loudly 
and repeatedly at derelictions on the 
part of the press. 

Meanwhile, we must recognize that 
at almost any moment, technological 
advance may come along and com- 
pletely change our journalism and its 
problems. Day after tomorrow, we 
may be setting all our news flashes 
by radio printer, in the home, with 
supplementary national and interna- 
tional news prepared at a central place 
like New York and transmitted by 
radio photography to scattered print- 
ing plants throughout the country for 
simultaneous daily publication, and 
with the local papers publishing ex- 
clusively local news and advertising. 
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I’m Tired of the Word “Censor” 


By RUSSELL J. HAMMARGREN 
Acting Head, Department of Journalism, 





Russell J. Hammargren 


Peruars I speak the thoughts of 
countless journalism teachers when I 
say that I am terribly weary of argu- 
ment about student publication cen- 
sorship. 

There have been no nation-wide 
stories recently, but I know that stu- 
dents everywhere still grumble. I'd 
like to add my bit to some of the state- 
ments that have appeared in print on 
the subject. 


As a man recedes year by year from 
his own student writing days, the ex- 
citement and wrangling and bitterness 
occasioned by the dictum that “you 
can’t print that” seem more and more 
pointless. Much, much better would 
it be for everyone concerned if all that 
nervous energy were utilized in study, 
in efforts to make a better school news- 
paper, or even in truckin’, if that hap- 
pens to be the dance students are doing 
at the moment. 

Purely personal recollections: A 
group of high school students grum- 
bled because the writer wouldn’t let 
them write a column smacking of 
obscenity. 

A parochial high school in the same 
city had a paper at the time super- 
vised either by a near-sighted teacher 
or by someone unbelievably naive 
that carried a “dirt” column which 
never missed referring several times 
to drinking and necking. 

A large university (in my student 
days) carried a very clever feature on 
the back-alley activities of the faculty 
gathered by assigned snoopers over a 
long period of time. What seemed 
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Butler University, Butler, Ind. 


funny at the time has taken on 
almost nightmarish aspects of down- 
right awfulness. 

At the same university an editor 
challenged a perfectly legitimate rule 
of the institution, announced in the 
paper that he would violate it, wrote 
vitriolically on the front page when he 
was properly and summarily dismissed 
from school, and brought temporary 
rigid censorship down upon his publi- 
cation. The rule he challenged is still 
in effect. 


ARRIVING at a college to teach, I 
heard from the first student I met that 
a predecessor had been discharged 
through organized efforts on the part 
of influential students who had re- 
sented his “censoring” their publica- 
tion. In attempting to grant that 
holy of holies, Freedom of the Press, 
the writer found his students writing 
columns in which they named girls 
who reputedly had sneaked out of the 
dormitory, girls who had to “stagger” 
up the steps after a dance, and a lot of 
similar tripe, most of which was far 
from the truth but which, in addition 
to its sheer nastiness, almost brought 
about an abolition of dancing for the 
student body. 

Arriving on the campus of another 
university to teach journalism, I en- 
countered first of all the query, “What 
do you think about gossip columns?” 
and the second query was, “Do you be- 
lieve there should be censorship of the 
school paper?” After a little discus- 
sion it was revealed that in a previous 


year a columnist had imputed loose- 
ness to a certain girl (in itself per se 
libel) who immediately complained 
justifiably to the dean. The “freedom” 
resulted in the dismissal of the column 
writer, a bad name for the whole 
paper, certain suspicion of the entire 
journalism program in the school. 


Waar does it all boil down to? Ex- 
amples of this kind could be set down 
without end. We prate freedom and 
try to allow it “within the bounds of 
good taste,” only to find time and again 
that it is hard to define good taste 
and that there is something merciless 
among high school and even college 
students which allows them to delight 
in hurting somebody else. 

It is hard to make the Golden Rule 
something tangible to these persons. 
Theirs is the power of the press and the 
printed word. They probably would 
not walk up behind a defenseless girl 
and strike her a blow on the head just 
for a lark, but they can’t get the sim 
ilarity of putting down in type some 
malicious statement. 

Believe it or not, this is a quip I de 
leted from a college paper: “(girl’s 
name) in the days of short dresses was 
called piano-legs.” The writer of this 
was a genius at that kind of cleverness. 

We can’t deny that students differ. 
I have known high school editors with 
mature judgment, and I have known 
many college editors with perfectly 
sane and rational minds who because 
they saw the necessary restrictions in 


| Concluded on page 18| 





T were is far too little censorship of campus publications, de- 
clares Russell J. Hammargren, acting head of the Department of 
Journalism at Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind., in the ac- 
companying article which sets forth his reasons for reaching and 
maintaining such a position. 
should be of interest to every teacher and student of journalism. 

Prof. Hammargren was graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1929. Although he had done almost everything to be 
done on a newspaper he passed up journalism to begin teaching 
in the high school at Wausau, Wis. Three years of newspaper 
work in the same city followed and then he returned to Minne- 
sota for a master’s degree. He resumed teaching, this time in 
the high school at Mankato, Minn. 
journalism and publications at Valparaiso University, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., leaving there to go to Butler. 


His treatment of the problem 


In 1935 he had charge of 

















Howard W. Blakeslee 


Tue professors about whose work I 
write are sometimes critics of news 
style. 

Dr. Edward Sampson, professor of 
geology at Princeton, was working on 
a method of using ultra-violet light to 
detect gold and silver which might 
otherwise escape attention in minerals. 
Mining claims which had been worked 
out could be shown by this invisible 
light to be still rich in ores extractable 
by up-to-date processes. 

To lead off my story about this I 
wrote: 

“Famous deserted mining towns of 
the West well might have delayed their 
doom if they had possessed the new 
ultra-violet apparatus to assay min- 
erals.” 

Dr. Sampson looked over this lead. 

“Not delayed,” he said, “doom is in- 
evitable.” 


THERE was the time I asked Dr. H. 
Ries, professor of geology at Cornell 
University, to write a by-lined article 
on geology for the Associated Press. 

“We have been giving some radio 
talks up here,” he said, “in which we 
were instructed to talk for 12-year-old 
intelligences. Now, if I write for the 
Associated Press can’t I speak to the 
13 year-olds?” 

The answer was yes. It would have 
been equally yes had he asked to speak 
to 20-year-olds or the Supreme Court 
grade. 

For in writing science news it is the 
subject-matter which counts. Seven- 
teen and seventy year-olds like it 
equally well. 


The news style of writing is making 
headway in scientific reporting. Ware 


Story-Hunting Among 


By HOWARD W. BLAKESLEE 


Associated Press Science Editor 


Cattell, who is in the scientific pub- 
lishing business, in the summertime 
issues the “Collecting Net” at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts. Mr. Cattell has 
also been doing some scientific re- 
search work at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole. He ex- 
perimented with sea urchin eggs which 
created a sensation years ago when 
Loeb showed that they could be fer- 
tilized with a pin prick. 

Mr. Cattell succeeded in fertilizing 
these eggs with an electric current. 
Science Service reported this work in 
an article carrying the headline: 

“Live Wire Fathers Worms.” 


A headline which startled some of 
the medical scientists appeared in the 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, over a 
story I wrote during a meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association. My 
story rated dementia praecox as about 
the worst type of mental trouble. 

“Nuttiest Insanity,” was the head- 
line. It appeared only in an early 
edition. When I asked why the head- 
line was modified in later editions I 
learned that it had slipped past the 
copy desk. Examples like this could 
be multiplied showing the care news- 
paper editors take with science. 


Dk. GILBERT N. LEWIS, professor 
of chemistry at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, one of the foremost chemists 
of this generation, announced a new 
principle for research which he called 
“Identity.” 

This he described to a meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences at 
Berkeley. I reported it. “Identity” 
is a method of determining properties 
of invisible atomic particles by finding 
out those respects in which they re- 
semble each other and those in which 
they differ. 

I found the story difficult, spent 
three hours writing it and then asked 
Dr. Lewis to read it and tell me 
whether it was correct. 

Slowly and carefully he read, then 
he said: 

“This is all right except the part 
about the sunset.” 

“But, Dr. Lewis, I didn’t write any- 
thing at all about a sunset.” 

“Oh, yes, you did. It is true you 
did not use the word sunset. But all 


this opening paragraph where you tell 
of the possible benefits to mankind and 
wonderful things that might be done 
—that is painting a sunset. It is not 
fair to the scientist to report him in 
that style.” 

I made the opening paragraph ac- 
ceptable by rewriting it. But in a 
more conservative way it was still a 
“sunset.” The fact is that news stories 
usually contain the “sunset” angle. 
Rightly so, perhaps, because one thing 
that all the editors say that all the 
readers want to know is “what good 
is it?” 


FURTHERMORE, “sunsets” in the 
news may be useful to science. At 
State College, Pennsylvania, Dr. D. E. 
Haley discovered a method to elim- 
inate one of the disease pests which 
had been costing the American poul- 
try industry about $1,000,000 annually. 
The pest was roundworms. He pre- 
vented it by feeding baby chicks to- 
bacco of high nicctine content. 

Incidentally the baby chicks so fed 
grew faster. Their rapid growth was 
temporary and had no value to the 
poultry industry. But I made a “sun- 
set” lead out of this fact, writing: 

“They are growing bigger and better 
baby chicks at Pennsylvania State 
College by feeding them tobacco of 
high nicotine content.” 

That made headlines in front pages 
everywhere. Editorials writers wrote 
about it, cartoonists drew pictures, and 
the newspaper poets wrote verses. 
Now before my story had appeared 
Dr. Haley had published his discovery 
in poultry journals. 

But after the newspaper story the 
postman was loaded down with letters 
for Dr. Haley. Strange to say none 
of these letters came from poets, 
anti-tobacco leagues, advertisers, or 
S. P. C. A’s. All of them were from 
poultrymen and scientists requesting 
more information about stopping the 
chicken pest. 


ScIENTISTS have a lively apprehen- 
sion of the attitude the reading public 
may take at reports of their work. 
One summer a scientist in the West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories at 
East Pittsburgh was experimenting 
with some frogs. He left them in his 
laboratory on a Saturday afternoon 
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for the week-end. Some of the frogs 
were ailing. These, the scientist 
placed in a separate box with food and 
water and set to one side of the lab- 
oratory. The other frogs he put in a 
separate box as far removed from the 
sick ones as possible. This second box 
he set on the sill of a window facing 
an inside court. 

Returning Monday morning his first 
look was at the sick frogs. They were 
still all alive and doing pretty well. 
But over on the window sill every 
frog in the box was dead. A thorough 
medical examination revealed no cause 
for death. It was finally decided that 
the frogs might have been killed by a 
super sound wave. Such a wave had 
been generated late Saturday after- 
noon by the explosion, across the court 
from the frogs’ window, of a flywheel 
which was under test to see how fast it 
would revolve before giving way. 

The newspaper story about this re- 
ceived considerable publicity. There- 
upon a reader who held some of the 
company’s stock wrote to a Westing- 
house director: 

“If you have money to waste on 
frogs why don’t you spend it for divi- 
dends?” 

e 


A. V. Hill, professor of physiology 
at University College, London, ex- 
plained some of his worries to a group 
of us newspapermen covering the 


thirteenth international Physiological | 


Congress in Boston. 

“IT received a letter,” he said, “from 
a lady inquiring whether it was true 
that Professor So-and-So and I were 
making babies in laboratories. 


“I replied that Professor So-and-So 
might be making babies in his labora- 
tory but that I was not.” 

Perhaps that explains why the titles 
of scientific papers sometimes fail to 
make clear the points which writers 
consider news. At a meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in St. Louis 
John C. Krantz of the University of 
Maryland read a paper under this 
title: 

“Effect of chlorinated ethylene on 
the perfused leg of the frog.” 

This proved to be a treatment af- 
fording almost instantaneous relief for 
the pain of angina pectoris. 


THE success of some science news 
stories appears to depend on how they 
are told. 

A Cornell-Harvard astronomical ex- 
pedition went to Arizona to obtain the 
ultra-violet spectra of stars. To fa- 
cilitate this work in Arizona’s clear 
atmosphere they had a new aluminum 
mirror made by Dr. R. C. Williams of 
Cornell. 

When the results of the first half of 
the expedition’s work were available 
I wrote’ story. I thought it would 
be interesting because this invisible 
light of the stars, at the blue end of 
the spectrum, gives information about 
their temperature and what they are 
made of not otherwise available. My 
story went into just about all of the 
telegraph editors’ wastebaskets. 

When the expedition finished I re- 
ceived the complete data. The only 
difference was that now the astrono- 


7 


mers had 100 star spectra instead of 
about two score. I didn’t intend to 
try writing this story again but I said 
to myself that if any reader or editor 
had the opportunity to ascend an Ari- 
zona mountain at night and watch the 
astronomers with their aluminum mir- 
ror he would be fascinated. 

“And even the patrons of a night 
club,” I thought, “no matter how many 
drinks they had had would likewise 
be fascinated provided they 
make the mountain top.” 


could 


THE idea of a nightclub recalled the 
blues music then popular and gave me 
a clue. The ultra-violet spectrum of 
a star is literally its “blue rainbow.” 

“The blue rainbows of 100 stars have 
been seen by astronomers in Arizona,” 
the story began. The rest of it was 
the same facts which had fallen so flat 
a few months previously. 

With the “blue rainbow” lead this 
story made front pages all around. 


It is always a problem to get a cor- 
rect understanding of scientific facts 
into the minds of readers. One of the 
most thoroughly written stories in re- 
cent years was the making of the huge 
glass disc for the 200-inch telescope at 
the Corning Glass Works. 

After it had been cast the wife of 
an astronomer who drove to Corning 
to look at the giant “eye” went into a 
Corning store to make a purchase. 

“Have you been to the glass works?” 
the salesgirl asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“Oh! You should go there. That is 
where they made the 200-inch horo- 
scope mirror.” 





No learned professor is Howard W. Blakeslee, Science Editor of the Associated Press, but rather a 
seasoned and veteran newspaperman with a wealth of background for his present job. He became 
AP Science Editor after years of general news work in all sections of the United States. Born in New 
Dungeness, Wash., in 1880, Blakeslee started newspaper work on the Detroit Journal where he served 
as a special feature writer, sports writer and editor. He joined the Associated Press in New York City 
as a general assignment writer. One of his first assignments was to interview Peary, discoverer of the 
North Pole. To the young reporter, Peary was a genial, ruddy-faced knight, giving a first-hand view oi 
the land of adventure. That meeting, Blakeslee said, was of even greater moment to him than some of 
his later experiences including being sniped at by Mexican irregulars during the Carranza wars or 
traveling hundreds of miles with the fast-moving Pershing when that now-famous military figure 
chased Villa into Mexico. Blakeslee served the Associated Press on many important assignments in 
New Orleans, Louisville, Atlanta, Dallas and Chicago before he became science editor. This post calls 
for a clear thinker, an interesting writer, a man who can talk with the great men of science and make 
their findings intelligible to the layman. Blakeslee, well-qualified, frequently devotes 18 hours a 
day to what he calls the most fascinating work in the newspaper field. Scientists everywhere pro- 
claim the accuracy of his writing: millions of newspaper readers attest the clear, concise style in 
which he reveals the secrets discovered by research workers in the various sciences. 
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Humor Flows From His Pen— 


Gluyas Williams Makes Thousands 
Chuckle With His Daily Cartoons 


By MARTIN SHERIDAN 


In China they’re chortles; in England 
—guffaws; in Africa—chuckles, but in 
this country it’s a warm spasm that 
starts at the toes, shakes its way up- 
ward and detonates from the throat. 

We're trying to describe what re- 
sults when a person reads the humor 
of Gluyas Williams. Gluyas is pro- 
nounced “Glue-yas,” being an old 
Cornish name. 

That plaintive, agonized look... 
that sense of utter wrong... that 
mouth pursed up in hotly passionate 
query ... they’re all done with sim- 
ple lines. And Gluyas Williams knows 
how to use one line where other art- 
ists need a dozen lines to produce the 
same effect. 


He was born 48 years ago in San 
Francisco. Educated in the East at 
Harvard, he was graduated in 1911. 
This ancient and dignified institution 
of learning did not dim his apprecia- 
tion of the lighter side of life but in- 
stead fostered it, since it was the Lam- 
poon, Harvard humorous publication, 
that carried his first drawings more 
than 25 years ago. 

A year’s study of art in Paris gave 
Williams the feel of the pen and brush 
and taught him to wear a smock grace- 
fully. Upon returning to the United 
States he joined the editorial staff of 
the Youth’s Companion for two years, 
then switched to the art department 
where he was art editor until 1920, 

At that time he began to do illus- 
trations and he free-lanced cartoons 
to Life, Collier’s, Century, the New 
Yorker and many other magazines. 
A series of his caricatures appeared 
in the Boston Transcript for several 
months. 


FINDING free-lance work a rather 
uncertain way of earning an income 
to feed and clothe a wife and two chil- 
dren, Williams began a comic strip 
which appeared in the old Boston 
Journal for three months. 

“It was a terrible job,” he confesses 
with a smile,” and was so badly done 
that it didn’t even have a title. At the 
same time the idea of a one-panel 


drawing in pantomine form began to 
formulate in my mind. I did hun- 
dreds of drawing, trying not to be 
high-brow, but aiming at the suburban 
class which was then beginning to be- 
come an important factor in city life.” 

When he met Canby, Benet, and 
Morley, who were doing columns on 
the old New York Evening Post, they 
encouraged him to submit his draw- 
ings to a syndicate, which he finally 
did. 

When Bell Syndicate offered him a 
contract, he accepted and began draw- 
ing “The World at Its Worst,” “The 


Family Album,” “The Minute That 
Seems a Year,” “Snapshots,” and 
“Suburban Heights.” ‘Today his work 
is more or less consolidated under the 
general title of “Suburban Heights,” 
an imaginary place just a few miles 
from a big city. 

The New York Post is today a client 
newspaper, although it did not take on 
the strip at first due to some mis- 
understanding. 


TALL, lean, blue-eyed and serious- 
faced, Gluyas Williams has been sup- 
plying the highest grade of amusement 
to an ever-growing public for 14 years. 
His is not the crude slap-stick humor 
of many comic artists, but a more 
subtle and penetrating thing that finds 
an echo in the lives of all who chuckle 
over his drawings. 

The doings on Suburban Heights, 
the trials and tribulations of the sub- 
urbanite and his family, symbolical of 





Gluyas Williams 
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THE FAMILY ALBUM—PUTTING THE CAR AWAY 


By GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
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millions of real people throughout the 
country, have universal appeal. 

His unique and irresistible style— 
so simple yet moving—won rapid ac- 
ceptance until today he is one of the 
foremost American humorists wield- 
ing the pen. 

On the first attempt to see him in 
his studio on Boylston Street in down- 
town Boston, his door was found to be 
locked. The elevator operator said: 

“You'll never find Mr. Williams in 
his office at this time of day. (It was 
2:00 o’clock in the afternoon.) He 
comes in about 8:30 and always leaves 
before 1:00.” 

Several days later the writer cor- 
nered him in his studio where he had 
just finished the day’s work and was 
preparing to remove his smock. An 
extremely modest man, Gluyas Wil- 
liams tried to avoid the interview by 
suggesting: 

“Surely you could find somebody 
more interesting than I to see in Bos- 
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ton. I’m notoriously bad copy, you 
know.” 


HE finally shrugged his shoulders 
and shook his head, as if admitting 
defeat, and we walked to the Tavern 
Club just across from historic Boston 
Common. There he admitted that 
there was no parental art ability in 
his family. His sister, however, Kate 
Carew, was widely-known as a cari- 
caturist. 

Williams finds drawing the cartoon 
more difficult than thinking out the 
ideas. He says that almost every act 
of a man, woman and child suggests 
a comic situation. His ideas center 
about such simple things as a man 
placing a piece of lead in his automatic 
pencil or going out at night to put the 
car in the garage only to find that it 
is already there. 

His style of drawing a panel idea in 
pantomine with the captions below 
was the forerunner of the present day 


trend of the one picture situation car 
toon, found in almost every newspaper. 
The one picture cartoon was first pop 
ularized in magazines like the New 
Yorker, Esquire, Collier’s, and Satur 
day Evening Post, not forgetting to in 
clude Ballyhoo, Hooey and others of 
their caliber. 

His drawings are done very simply 
with little or no background. Facial 
expressions are one of his strongest 
mediums. They are penciled in very 
carefully, then inked in with a rapid 
stroke. Working four hours a day, it 
requires four days to do a week’s re 
leases. Although he has been con- 
stantly requested to draw a Sunday 
page, Williams has thus far been able 
to successfully evade that issue. 

A typical example of his humor is 
the following autograph letter which 
was found in a Boston book shop. 

“I’m glad to have somebody honor 


[Concluded on page 20 
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Speaking of Delineator 


Next to the Oldest of the Women’s Magazines, 
It Really Originated in the First Paper Pattern 


Ir is the oldest but one of all the 
women’s magazines in America and 
really originated in a paper pattern, 
the first paper pattern ever made. 
We're talking about Delineator. 

The spring of 1863 was a turbulent 


one. The Union Army was besieging 
Vicksburg. In New York there were 
draft riots. But despite the Civil War, 


the little town of Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts, was tranquil. And there a 
woman making a gingham dress for 
her baby son sighed and said to her 
husband, “If we only had patterns to 
make our children’s clothes, how much 
easier life would be.” 

Her husband thought it over and 
finally made some patterns. His name 
was I’benezer Butterick. And a great 
many women seemed to welcome Mrs. 
Butterick’s idea for the very next year, 
1864, Mr. Butterick opened a sales 
office for his patterns in New York. 

Also, he issued a little magazine to 
show his patterns. It was called with 
a quaint and grandiloquent flourish, 
“The Ladies’ Quarterly Review of 
Broadway Fashions.” But it did not 


prove adequate to satisfy the increas- 
ing demands of the ladies for patterns 
so, in 1868, the Metropolitan Monthly 
was brought forth and, in 1875, the 





By OSCAR GRAEVE 
Editor, Delineator 


quarterly and the monthly were 
merged under the name of Delineator.” 


In the 62 years since its birth, De- 
lineator has had a notable history and 
notable editors. It is difficult to im- 
agine the dour and hard-hitting author 
of “An American Tragedy” as the edi- 
tor of a woman’s magazine. Yet Theo- 
dore Dreiser was editor of Delineator 
from 1907 to 1910. Honoré Willsie 
Morrow, famous now for her novels 
of American history, was a subsequent 
editor. And she was followed by the 
brilliant Mrs. William Brown Me- 
loney, super-journalist, friend of pres- 
idents, and now editor of This Week. 

In the day of Causes, Delineator led 
the way with its Better Homes Cam- 
paign which, for that matter, would 
be as timely today with the present 
urgent need of more and better hous- 
ing. Delineator also raised $100,000 
to give Madame Curie her heart’s de- 
sire which was a gram of radium to 
carry on her work in finding a cure 
for cancer. And the Child Rescue 
Campaign succeeded in placing for 
adoption 21,000 children. (Today we 
receive letters from some of these 
adopted children asking us if we can 
help them find their real parents.) 

Although next to the oldest of 
women’s magazines, Delineator has 
always been amazingly free of taboos 
and inhibitions. It has consistently 
reflected the changing tastes and 
standards of the modern woman and 
has been singularly indifferent to the 
criticisms of the rocking chair brigade. 
It was one of the first of the women’s 
magazines—if not the first—to accept 
cigaret advertising. During the dark- 
est days of prohibition it caused a 
storm of protest by questioning the 
value of prohibition. And it brought 
upon itself the wrath of the conserva- 
tive by publishing a laudatory article 
about Margaret Sanger, advocate of 
Birth Control. 


In April, 1935, Delineator did another 
astonishing thing. It decided to aban- 


don the mad struggle for the largest 
circulation claims and limit its circu- 
lation to women who really wanted it. 
It decided to have, not a large forced 
circulation, but a more moderate nat- 
ural circulation. In order to empha- 
size this and really go only to women 
who wanted it, Delineator raised its 
price to 15c a copy, $1.50 a year. In 
other words, women who want Delin- 
eator must pay more for it than they 
do, with one exception, for any other 
popular woman’s magazine. 

At the same time, editorially, De- 
lineator decided to be more “differ- 
ent” than ever, more fearless, more 
highly keyed to the modern scene, the 
modern woman and her staccato mood. 
Everything in Delineator, it was de- 
cided, must be brief, brisk, concise. 
This is as true of the fiction as the 
articles. Long serials were abandoned 
for short serials running not more than 
three or four parts. Short stories 
have to pack their message in compact 
form. The articles, of which there is 
a great variety, often occupy only one 
page or less. 

Today, as in the days of the “Quar- 
terly Review of Broadway Fashions,” 
style plays an important part, the most 
important, in the contents of Delin- 
eator. Delineator is the most popular 
style magazine in the world. But it is 

[Concluded on page 21) 
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Wanted—Honest Newspapers 


By DON T. MILLER 


Youve had the reactions of a nationally known Washington 
correspondent to the recent election as it concerns the press of 
the nation. Now THE QUILL brings you the comment of a man 
who has spent 10 years in the small-town newspaper field in the 
State of Washington. Don T. Miller, who wrote the article, has 
served as farm editor of the Wenatchee Fruit Grower, as N. C. W. 
editor of the Wenatchee Daily World and for the last six years 
as editorial writer for the Okanogan Independent. 





Recarp.ess of his own political 
views, any intelligent newspaperman 
must see in the last general election 
a sweeping indictment of American 
newspapers. President Roosevelt en- 
joyed the opposition of the majority of 
the newspapers, big and little, in the 
country outside the deep South, and 
the term “enjoyed” is used advisedly, 
for shrewd politicians have come to 
make capital of the fact that they are 
“opposed by the newspapers.” 

Why is it that this great Fourth Es- 
tate should have reached such a “low” 
in influence? That is a question which 
every publisher and every cub re- 
porter, and all the grades of journal- 
ists between, should ponder deeply 
these days. 

And it doesn’t require a great deal 
of intelligence to answer it. Of course 
there are factors such as the radio, the 
newsreel and the advanced transporta- 
tion and communication systems of the 
day. But the great fundamental cause 
for the decline of newspaper influence 
is the attitude of the average news- 
paper publisher toward the news. 


NEWSPAPERS in general have lost 
their influence because so many of the 
bigger papers and not a few of the 
smaller ones are neither intellectually 
honest in their editorial columns nor 
fundamentally honest in their presen- 
tation of the news. They are too often 
radically reactionary, if such an ex- 
pression can be used, and they have 
been guilty of such perversion of news 
that the expression so often heard, 
“You can’t believe anything in the 
newspapers,” has considerable actual 
fact behind it. 

Without being too specific, there are 
several newspapers in the sparsely 
populated western state which is my 
home which fit the national formula 
exactly. One isa Hearst paper. There 
hasn’t been an uncolored news story 
on its front page dealing with the 
national administration for at least 
three years. Its headlines are just con- 
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densed editorials, and its editorials 
themselves make use of every trick 
known to journalism to put into a bad 
light the party and officials against 
whom it raves. 

Another is an independent daily 
which once rated among the nation’s 
finest papers for general excellence. 
While not guilty of editorializing its 
news as does the Hearst sheet, it is 
much inclined to “play” the news in 
accordance with its political and eco- 
nomic opinions. A certain amount of 
this sort of thing will be tolerated by 
the public without too much criticism, 
but when it becomes apparent to the 
layman that news is being played up 
or down for editorial effect the influ- 
ence of the newspaper suffers. 


Tus particular newspaper has, in 
common with many another, a “con- 
sistent” editorial attitude. It is Re- 
publican in its politics and its econom- 
ics, but it carries its favoritism to the 
point of making itself ridiculous. Be- 
cause a great federal PWA project is 
under way in its own “back yard” and 
this project has poured millions of dol- 
lars into its city, this paper is highly in 
favor of spending the taxpayers hard- 
earned cash on that particular job. 
But it ceaselessly lambasts dozens of 
lesser projects throughout the country 
as useless boondoggling. 

Time reported that a big Chicago 
newspaper went through almost a 
week in the heat of the recent cam- 
paign without mentioning one of the 
major party candidates for president 
on its front page. In fact it mentioned 
him but once at all, and that a slight- 
ing reference on page 13. 

If that publisher, and his brethern 
of Chicago, didn’t feel pretty cheap 
when the votes were counted and their 
town went overwhelmingly for the 
candidate they’d either ignored or be- 
rated they must have skins like ele- 
phants. 

I see no reason at all why the news- 
papers of today, with their great cir- 





Don T. Miller 


culations and their magnificent facili- 
ties for getting the news and circulat 
ing it, cannot again become powers 
which every politician will fear and re- 
spect. They have every advantage. 
All they have to do is adopt a policy of 
honest treatment of the news. 


Give the reader a paper in which he 
has confidence and you give him at the 
same time a paper whose editorial 
views will make a favorable impres 
sion upon him. 

I believe that today few big papers 
possess that confidence. Of course 
there are some outstanding exceptions, 
and high among them I would list the 
New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor, but in the main the 
papers in which readers have the 
greatest confidence today the 
small-town weeklies. 

Nor are all of these free from the 
faults I have been criticising in the big 
dailies. Some of their editors are in- 
competent old fossils who haven't ac- 
cepted a new idea since they reluc 
tantly admitted typesetting machines 
to their shops. 

But many of them are progressive— 
sometimes the only real progressives 
in their towns—and honest. They pre- 
sent their news in a clear and unbiased 
manner and their sheets are held up 
as authorities. 

I know one such paper in a county 
of 20,000 which can carry the county 
two to one on almost any question. 
Two years ago, in the face of a vig- 
orous campaign throughout the state 
by powerful organizations, it brought 

{Concluded on page 20} 
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Here is a typical front page of Social Justice, showing its 
attractive tabloid format. 


Auwmosr a year ago the editor in- 
vited me to write for THe QuItt a brief 
article on our plans for Social Justice, 
Father Coughlin’s weekly newspaper 
project. I promised to do so, and hon- 
estly intended to keep that promise. 
Some of the things that prevented 
keeping it will make this article. 

The editorial room of Social Justice 
has been, from the very beginning, a 
laboratory of journalistic experiment. 
It still is: I hope it will continue to be. 
I am able to report now—as I could 
not have done at the beginning of our 
enterprise—how these experiments 
have worked out. 


Ar the outset it is necessary, I think, 
to make it clear that my contact has 
not been with Father Coughlin as the 
pastor of the Little Flower Shrine at 
Royal Oak, Mich., nor with the famous 
radio orator, nor yet with the busy 
president of the National Union for 
Social Justice. Father Coughlin is 
my editor-in-chief. 

In that capacity I might present him 
to you as the nation’s No. 1 “Man- 
Whom-Nobody-Knows.” In any news- 








§) Getting Out a Pape 
_ for Father Coughli: 





The Story of Social Justic 
Radio Priest's Weekly Revie 
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paper conven- 
tion, I am sure 
that Father 
Coughlin could 
more than hold 
his own. His 
broad social ex- 
perience and 
his knowledge 
of men, plus his 
field of special 
knowledge — in 
just those mat- 
ters on which 
so many of us 
have a “blind 


spot”—would 
make his advice 
and counsel widely welcome in any 
important conference of his fellow 
publishers. And I am confident, too, 
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By E. PERRIN SCHWARTZ " 


Managing Editor, Social Justice 


that editors who order their writers 
to “pour it on” a priest in politics, 
would be the first to hail the jovial, 
far-seeing and quite common-sense 
practicalities of our editorial chief. 


We started Social Justice in an 
empty room in which there was a table 
and chair, a pile of white paper and 
my pocketful of pencils—an old copy- 
desk habit. You know how it is; news 
workers are honest, but it is not prac- 
tical to leave pencils laying about. 
After publishing contracts had been 
attended to we went into conference 
—a picture of one of these “pow-wows” 
was, I recall, interrupted by a Wide 
World cameraman and the distribu- 
tion of that picture was our first “press 
notice.” We've had many since! 

I believe I asked Father Coughlin 
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“A Newspaperman’s D 


Here's the intimate, behind-the-scenes story of Fa 
Social Justice, which in a little more than a year has 
900,000. E. Perrin Schwartz, managing editor of Sc 
paperman’s Dream of Heaven.” tells the story. 

Mr. Schwartz brought with him to Social Justice < 
years as reporter, copyreader and Sunday editor of 
reflected in the attractive full-page and double-pag 
make Social Justice, with its tabloid format, both attre 
publication resembles a Sunday feature supplement 

An actor and a lawyer before entering journalism, 
pany which traveled over the kerosene circuit |n the 
Headquarters were in his home city of Elkhart. |nd. 
law, passed the bar and then practiced for about thre: 
on the Elkhart Review. His second newspaper con: 
Gazette. Subsequent connections were with the E 
(Mich.) State Journal and the Grand Rapids (Mich.) r 
waukee Journal, broken by two years with the Ch 
Gypsey lore, outspoken in praise of his present “bos: 
Justice and intent on pushing its circulation past the m 
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The Rev. Fr. Chas. E. Coughlin, Royal Oak radio pastor and editor-in-chief of Social Justice, right, outlines a bit of policy with the managing 


editor, E. Perrin Schwartz. 


Coming to his assignment as Father Coughlin’s editor from an “apprenticeship” in three professions, Schwartz 


declares that there is no day which does not draw upon his experience in all three of them. 


what orders he had for the paper 
and he said something like: “Sixteen 
pages, sixteen principles—go on from 
there!” It wasn’t quite so simple as 
all that, of course, but it gives you an 
idea of “the boss.” The opportunity 
was, in newsroom parlance, a news- 
paperman’s “dream of heaven”: the 
free hand, no advertising, and no 
undercover commitments to any in- 





ns Dream of Heaven!” 


story of Father Charles E. Coughlin’s weekly review, 
x year has mushroomed to a circulation of more than 
ditor of Social Justice, who terms his post “A News- 
ory. 

11 Justice a wide newspaper experience including 16 
y editor of the Milwaukee Journal. This experience is 
ouble-page layouts and typographical display that 
, both attractive and easy to read. In appearance the 
upplement at its best. 

ournclism, he played character parts in a stock com- 
rcuit |m the horse and buggy days of the early 1900's. 
hart, Ind. In between theatrical engagements he read 
about three years. His first newspaper work was done 
paper connection was with the Fort Wayne Journal- 
with the Elkhart Progressive Democrat, the Lansing 
is (Mich.) press. Then began his 16 years with the Mil- 
ith the Chicago Daily News. He is an authority on 
esent “boss,” intensely interested in his job with Social 
past the million mark. 
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terest. It was simply an_ honest, 
straightforward newspaper assign- 
ment to get out a people’s newspaper 
that should be at every turn a FREE 
press—the voice of social justice! 
While not the creature of, not even 
the official organ, of the National Un- 
ion for Social Justice, our only excuse 
for being was to publicize a program 
of Christian social justice in America 





to which that organization was at the 
time also committed. Without an ad 
vertising revenue, it was patent that 
we should have to pay all bills out of 
our returns from subscriptions and 
bulk sales. This, too, has been done. 
S OcIAL JUSTICE has grown to a 
lusty young magazinehood in its first 


year. Nearly a million buyers—to be 
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Here is a typical double-page spread from Social Justice, illustrating its attractive makeup. 
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accurate 900,000—order it every week. 
How many readers is anybody’s guess. 
What IS an honest estimate of the 
number of readers per purchase, ac- 
cording to ABC these days? Espe- 
cially, since in our case no copy of 
Social Justice ever got out of date! 
One of our papers three months old 
is brand new, if you haven't seen it 
before. Except in a few cases where 
we have attempted to comment on cur- 
rent events, we do not concern our- 
selves with the daily news develop- 
ments. It is nearly always with fate- 
ful result when we do attempt it, since 
the inexorable deadline falls a week 
before the sales day. 

A copy of any recent number is 
hardly recognizable alongside one of 
those “essay collections” which our 
early efforts were. With 16 principles 
of social justice for a stylebook, we 
have sought to make the infant Social 
Justice a weekly review, interpreting 
the world scene against the back- 
ground of those important principles 
and telling, whenever we can, the 
story behind the story that the daily 
news services report. 

The handicap of the busy daily 
newsroom, of course, is that it must 
deal with such a superficial sector of 
the changing scene. The LAST thing 
to happen becomes of so much more 
moment than WHY it happened. 
This “why” of news is left to the by- 
line writers and to the Sunday supple- 
ments—all of which, it seems to me, 
ought to be much better than they now 
are. 

If I may digress to voice a purely 
personal observation, it is that our 
young college journalists, with their 
background of history, sociology and 
the philosophy of newspapering, ought 
—within this immediate generation— 
to make a distinct contribution to the 
Sunday departments of our news- 
papers. The exchange table of any 
newspaper in America will disclose 
the need, not necessarily for a lot of 
new Sunday editors, but certainly for 
a new interest in his Sunday paper on 
the part of every publisher in the 
land! 


Havinc come into my own editorial 
opportunity from many years in the 
best Sunday departments of the coun- 
try, I have only made Social Justice a 
good live Sunday supplement. And 
900,000 buyers have written a million 
letters to tell us it is just what they 
were waiting for. In other words, 
they were willing to pay 5 cents for 
the supplement, without the main 
news section, sports, comics, want ads 
and all the other departments of the 
modern Sunday newspaper! 


And speaking of letters, we are 
justifiably proud of our reader con- 
tact. No newspaper or magazine of 
my encountering has anywhere near 
the editorial mail that at times smoth- 
ers our busy little staff at Social Jus- 
tice. A sack a day, sometime more, 
and most of it letters from readers! 
Our “people’s voice,” a page which we 
call “The People Speak,” has been a 
regular feature since our first edition. 
Virtually every letter published ex- 
presses the sentiment of 10 to 50, some- 
times a hundred others, saying the 
same thing. 

I am a sentimental old “cuss,” but 
discounting all that, I am still pro- 
foundly moved at the receipt of let- 
ters so earnestly voiced and labori- 
ously penned by unaccustomed hands. 
I can see these letters being built— 
spelled out by the dim light of a 
kitchen lantern by some toil worn 
farmer, while mother sits by with her 
mending—and amending comment— 
to pour out their simple tale about the 
farmer’s plight and voice the hope 
that the farm people of America have 
put in Father Coughlin and his paper 
and his program. The same goes for 
the city laborer, though he is less 
prone to write to the editor. Often, 
too, we find him bitter. He has been 
too close to the disillusion of the op- 
portunist metropolitan press and he 
doesn’t believe there is a Santa Claus. 
Then too, I am moved by an important 
change, especially as it affects the 
whole “Coughlin controversy,” the 
quality and standing of these who 
write approvingly mounts daily as the 
quality of the critics deteriorates. 
These things cheer an editor; they 
make newspapering less futile. 


AssurED by our public that we are 
giving them essentially what they’re 
willing to pay for, our hard-working 
little crew on Social Justice plugs 
along; one week crowding closely on 
the heels of another, so that the bot- 
tom of the mss. bin is scraped again 
and again. Often it is not possible to 
announce with confidence the contents 
of the next issue because it is not yet 
in the shop. We know many things 
have been assigned and are in prep- 
aration and will be along in time, but 
they are not in at press time for the 
preceding issue. What periodical edi- 
tor, I ask you, can ever sleep under 
those conditions? 

Social Justice welcomes contribu- 
tions, especially from younger read- 
ers. But from them we want honest 
youth reactions. Too many young- 
sters want to voice weighty observa- 
tions about grave matters—commu- 


nism, economics and world affairs— 
subjects, often, about which only long 
living can give one’s opinion value. 

One of the best things we’ve ever 
run, I think, was a series we called 
“The Mistake in the West.” A suc- 
cessful eastern manufacturer, who had 
been a cattle rancher in his younger 
days in the Old West, told the whole 
“story behind the story” of how the 
railroads settled the plains in order 
to have customers along those lone- 
some transcontinental lines. In order 
to help the railroads’ game, our 
government sent agricultural agents 
through the country teaching “dry 
farming” to entice settlers into the 
west. Dry land farming of the cattle 
plains failed, but not before a second 
set of gullibles had been encouraged 
to take the foreclosed farms off the 
bankers’ hands. Naturally, no com- 
mercial magazine or newspaper could 
touch this sort of thing. Its publica- 
tion in Social Justice has been widely 
quoted—my latest comment coming 
the other day from an editor in New 
Zealand! 

And speaking of New Zealand, the 
writer carries in his pocket a personal 
letter from Natal, South Africa, which 
reads: “I have just read in the New 
Era of Australia, which reaches me 
regularly, that you are getting out a 
newspaper called Social Justice.” 
From Natal, to Melbourne, to Royal 
Oak—is that a triple play! Frequent, 
almost weekly, letters come also to the 
editorial desk from England, Italy, 
Canada, Ireland, and not a few from 
India, as news of a “social justice pro- 
gram for America” gets around. Mem- 
bers of the Great British Common- 
wealth of Nations have long been con- 
cerned with many problems of social 
justice, which still are news to half of 
America. 


Ever since our first edition, we’ve 
had a page of interpretative foreign 
comment. Nothing any more myste- 
rious or difficult than the telegraph 
desk of the better newspapers pre- 
pares for the Sunday edition, but it is 
received with acclaim in those vast 
reaches of this country where the best 
newspapers do not go. 

We started the infant Social Justice 
with the contributions of a staff of 
specialists on such subjects as the 
money “racket” of the international 
bankers, a keynote in many ways to 
the whole social justice program; on 
farming, labor, youth, women’s inter- 
ests, etc., etc. In order that these 
might not weigh us down too solidly 
there was introduced also lighter com- 
ment on the news of the day—at Wash- 


[Concluded on page 16} 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


In the Spring, 1936, issue of the 
Prairie Schooner, a quarterly pub- 
lished in Lincoln, Neb., there appeared 
a poem by W. H. Gerry from Califor- 
nia. A Rudolph Umland of Lincoln 
contributed a short story, as did a Miss 
Jacqueline Wright of Iowa. James 
Cox of Lincoln 
had a poem in 
that issue. So 
did Harold Vi- 
nal, who is a 
New York writ- 
er. Francis-Eliz- 
abeth Crawford 
ford of Milwau- 
kee was listed for 
a story. 

Splendid. 
Now, pray, who 
are these people? 

To begin with, they are writers who 
are taking the hard road. The Prairie 
Schooner is not Liberty magazine. 
They were paid exactly nothing in dol- 
lars and cents for being accepted by 
the Schooner. But the Digest and Re- 
view reprinted Umland’s story. Fic- 
tion Parade reprinted Miss Wright’s 
(a second time Miss Wright has been 
reprinted from the Schooner). Fic- 
tion Parade also took Miss Crawford’s 
story. Gerry’s poem was reprinted in 
the Best Poems of 1936, a Jonathan 
Cape publication in England. Conrad 
Aiken, Archibald MacLeish, and Lord 
Dunsany were in the same volume. 
Jim Cox’s poem bounced out of the 
Prairie Schooner into the Paebar an- 
thology of best poems for 1936. Har- 
old Vinal’s poem is now a part of his 
Vinal Haven, published by Stephen 
Daye. 

Mari Sandoz’s Old Jules won the 
$5,000 Atlantic Prize two years ago, 
and since then the book has sold 
65,000 copies. In 1927, nine years ago, 
in its first issue, the Prairie Schooner 
published her first story. Albert Hal- 
per hadn’t written Union Square or 
The Foundry when he saw his work 
in the Schooner. If you read Har- 
per’s, Scribner’s, and, undoubtedly, 
Esquire, you may remember Jesse 
Stuart, whose Man With a Bull Tongue 
Plow can now be purchased at the 
book stores. His first verse found 
print in this Lincoln quarterly. Vir- 
ginia Faulkner and Dorothy Thomas 
had the Prairie Schooner in their 
hands when they looked upon their 
first prose and verse in print. 


J. Gunnar Back 
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Though it might well be, this col- 
umn is not being written to commem- 
orate the tenth year of a literary jour- 
nal that has survived and grown out 
here in Lincoln where the droughts 
have destroyed so much. It is a rec- 
ommendation that you contribute to 
the Prairie Schooner if you happen to 
be doing the kind of writing that has 
authenticity and focuses on the truth. 
Lowry Charles Wimberly is editor of 
the Schooner. He has edited it since 
its beginning. As a member of the 
English faculty at the University of 
Nebraska, he constantly reads the 
manuscripts of his students. Those 
who write honestly usually write 
about the prairie country, from which, 
you must believe us, the Indian and 
cowboy have disappeared. 

The Prairie Schooner was founded 
in 1927 as organ of expression for 
these regional writers. Today, man- 
uscripts come in at the rate of 2,500 
a year, from all parts of the world. 
Out of these 2,500 Dr. Wimberly se- 
lects some 80 for the four issues of 
the quarterly. To say that he reads 
manuscripts constantly is almost no 
exaggeration. He is glad to talk to 
anybody interesting, but he has been 
forced to develop a wary eye for the 
person who will intrude on the enjoy- 
ment of a glass of beer by pulling out 


.a story. “Read it, ‘Doc,’ and tell me 


what you think of it.” Editor Wim- 


‘berly’s own stories have appeared in 


Scribner’s, Harper’s, American Mer- 
cury, and Forum. 

Stories submitted to the Schooner 
should not be any longer than 5,000 
words. Poetry should not exceed 60 
lines. The Schooner occasionally 
prints one-act plays. Dr. Wimberly 
is looking for good humor, and articles 
of general interest that are not aca- 
demic in treatment or in subject-mat- 
ter. Of these last two he has great 
need. 

The Prairie Schooner is read by 
most of the editors who pay for the 
kind of material Schooner prints. Re- 
prints from the Schooner at the reg- 
ular rates of these other magazines 
is steadily increasing. O’Brien, of the 
Best Short Stories, has regularly rated 
the Schooner among the first fourteen 
national publications maintaining a 
high standard of excellence. 

The address: Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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Market Tips 


Early in March the Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., will launch a new house 
organ, tentativey called Haul-age, devoted to 
articles on trucks and trucking problems in 
which Studebaker vehicles play a prominent 
part. The new publication will have an in 
troductory circulation of 60,000 copies. It will 
be in two colors, 842 by 11 in size, and edited 
by Frederick O. Schubert, also in charge of 
Studebaker’s other magazine, The Wheel, now 
reaching more than 300,000 readers here and 
abroad. The needs of the new publication, 
according to Mr. Schubert, can be summarized 
as the unusual, the something different, the 
well-illustrated fact yarn that has a Stude 
baker truck as the “hero.”” About 750 words 
for the average story is long enough to tell 
hard-headed truck buyers what Studebaker 
trucks can and are doing. Articles will be ac 
cepted if they can make the prospective buyer 
see a solution of his own trucking problems 
in the experiences of others with Studebaker 
equipment. Payment of one cent a word and 
up, plus extra payment for photographs, will 
be made upon acceptance. 


The Commentator ...101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, is a new pocket size magazine 
under the editorship of Lowell Thomas, war 
correspondent and radio commentator. Pub 
lished monthly, contributors have a wide field 
from which to choose, and can cover any 
phase from sports to politics—timely news 
events; length, 400 to 1800 words, also fillers 
and spot stories. Pays good price on accep- 
tance. According to Lowell Thomas, each ar 
ticles should be written with the folowing 
points in mind: Start with an idea based upon 
current news. Make sure the facts you have 
are vital and state them forcefully, then con- 
nect them as intimately as possible with the 
reader’s personal concerns. Give them back 
ground and trace them to their probable out 
come. If possible, challenge and guide the 
reader to help share their development. Avoid 
any suggestion of defeatism, and build the 
reader's sense of social importance. Give the 
article that lightness of touch, color, and 
freshness that will make good dinner conver 
sation expressing the ideas so tersely as to 
highlight memorable, quotable passages.—Rus 
SELL E. PIERCE. 


Editor, THe QuILL: 


“We are seriously considering publishing, in 
our company magazine—Shell Progress, a fic 
tion serial or a series of short stories based on 
the same characters and we would like to con 
tact writers capable of fulfilling our needs 
along this line. 

“The fiction serial we have in mind would 
run about 10,000 words. It should be based on 
the love, pathos, humor and common sense in- 
cidental to a service station operator's daily 
life. Throughout the story a merchandising 
theme might be reflected in the actions of the 
characters. In other words this is to be the 
story of the ‘ups-and-downs’ of a reasonably 
successful station operator. Some of his home 
life should appear in its relation to his busi 
ness, e.g.: his wife's help, the need to increase 
his earnings for the family budget, his child's 
interest in ‘daddy’s’ station, etc. And so 


through the medium of fiction show how a 
service station should be efficiently operated 
to produce profit, success and personal satis 
faction. 


“We would be willing to pay in the neigh 
borhood of $150.00 for such a story. Since the 
price we expect to pay will undoubtedly not 
interest authors of ‘name’ reputation it will 
probably be necessary to have the work fur 
nished us on speculation in order that we can 
pass on the material. 

Very truly yours, 
F. C. Fay, 
Shell Oil Co., Shell Bldg., 


San Francisco, Calif.” 





SUPPLIES FOR WRITERS 


32-lb. Kraft envelopes, for mailing scripts 
flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1.40 
For one fold of script, $0.95 

For two folds of script, 50 of each, $1.00. 


Also Mss. Paper; Items for Writers. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Ave. — Pittsburgh, Pa 
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NEWSpapers — 


political parties, two local factions on 
the relief question or anything else, 
give equal space in parallel columns 
to direct quotations from the principal 
heads of both factions. Then the 
reader knows you are doing an hon- 
est, unbiased job. The kind of job 
that in fact is the moral obligation of 
every newspaper editor. 

If the policy of dual reporting in 
parallel columns is clean editorial 
management in the closing weeks of a 
Presidential campaign, why isn’t it 
good policy to adopt throughout the 
paper on all news dispatches and all 
national or local issues? 


THE public today realizes, as never 
before, that there are two sides to 
every story. That is true even when 
a man is arrested by a police officer 
for a major crime or petty offense. 
Why continue this antiquated method 
of editing newspapers predominating 
with one-sided reporting in this age 
that is teeming with controversy? 
Why continue a system of editing that 
keeps people continually belittling it 
as “newspaper talk”? 

Let’s be a little more specific. The 
school board asks for an additional 
levy. OK. But what is it to be used 
for? What are the arguments for it 
and what are the argumments against 
it? What organizations are backing 
it? Which organizations are opposing 
it? Give both sides and give it in par- 
allel columns. Then the reader knows 
you have given him credit for a little 
native intelligence and he can come 
to a logical decision. Think of all the 
suspicion, complaints and trouble that 
would be avoided for the editor with 
the adoption of such a dual column 
reporting policy. 

For example. Father Sarasola, a 
Spanish priest, comes to Cleveland 
with others, to deliver the government 
side of the story. Bishop Schrembs 
protests his appearance. Says he is an 
apostate priest, meaning that his rights 
have been revoked. The Spanish 
priest says he remains loyal to the 
duly constituted government. Denies 
receiving any notice of suspension. 
Bishop protests to newspapers and 
finally to the mayor. Cleveland news- 
paper editors are troubled. They can- 
not ignore the event. The newspaper 
must perform its function. Yet the 
bishop must not be offended. He is 
influential. So a compromise is made 
to bury a marvelous front page story 
down in a single column in the back 
part of the paper. 


[Concluded from page 4) 


The fact that the mayor was ap- 
pealed to in an effort to curtail free- 
dom of speech and assembly made the 
incident big news. But it was buried. 
Buried because of the lack of a clean- 
cut editorial policy devoid of preju- 
dice. A clean newspaper editing pol- 
icy here would have resulted in par- 
allel single column or parallel double 
column reporting on this significant 
incident, with equal space given to 
both parties. It was big news when 
the man was accompanied by the 
President of the Republican Party of 
Spain and the Spanish delegate to the 
League of Nations. It was still bigger 
news when a local church organization 
requested the mayor to prevent their 
speaking. Yet the story was given 
less space than the meeting of a local 
bridge club, and buried in the back 
of the newspaper with a one sentence 
quotation from the speaker. 


THOUSANDS of similar cases of 
journalistic malpractice could easily be 
avoided by the adoption of the paral- 
lel column dual reporting policy. Not 
only would it avoid complications, mis- 
understanding and enmities, but it 
would help to regain at least a part 
of the lost public confidence in news- 
papers. Ostensibly, then, it would in- 
crease the value of newspapers as ad- 
vertising media immensely. Scripps- 
Howard has set a great new standard 
that should not only be revived, but 
carried on throughout all newspaper- 
dom. 

Once the public learns this to be the 
policy of your newspaper, your prom- 
inent citizens, clergy or politicians 
who protest this thing or that thing, 
will no longer get you into hot water. 
They will know in advance what to 
expect and they will get it—-all to the 
benefit of your readers. If your best 
friend wants an event reported or a 
story killed, you have a perfect an- 
swer that cannot offend anyone. At 
the same time, you are performing a 
journalistic job that will be a distinct 
credit to you and the community or 
city you serve. 





Irving Driuiarp (Illinois ’26), editorial 
writer for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
was elected national president of Alpha 
Kappa Lambda, social fraternity, at its 
national conclave at the University of IIli- 
nois in September. Dilliard will preside 
at the fraternity’s next national conven- 
tion in Seattle, Wash. Dilliard is a mem- 
ber of the national council of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Social Justice 


[Concluded from page 14} 


ington, in the nation and the political 
picture. 

Our wide use of pictures from the 
news services was almost an after- 
thought. We had passed 800,000 
weekly before the news pictures were 
introduced. An experiment is being 
ventured with what I shall call “sym- 
bol pictures”—pictures of an idea in- 
stead of rhetoric, on the lines of the 
old Chinese motto that a picture is 
“worth many words.” I agree our 
present treatment might be more ef- 
fective in a rotogravure magazine, but 
we have stubbornly clung to a news- 
print tabloid. Partly on account of 
cost, but chiefly because we do not 
wish to “go highbrow” on these thou- 
sands—may I not say millions—of 
readers who like us as we are. 


WE on the staff of Social Justice 
have—I hope—no illusions. Social 
Justice is completely Father Cough- 
lin’s paper—an extension, as it were, 
of his personal voice. When he is too 
busy to write for the paper, as was 
the situation during the recent sum- 
mer, or absent on vacation, as is the 
case at this writing, his little staff car- 
ries on, getting out the best paper we 
know how. Our readers understand 
and have been willing to wait most 
patiently for the Editor-in-Chief io re- 
sume his dynamic personal column 
conducting. 

The innovations which we are in- 
troducing each week—the book review 
department, the “Know Social Justice” 
contest, and similar planned surprises, 
are directed to building up the audi- 
ence for Father Coughlin’s message. 

May I repeat that beyond my con- 
tact with Father Coughlin as the 
editor-in-chief of Social Justice I am 
not an authority. But you may take 
it from a veteran news worker, that 
“Editor Coughlin” could get AND 
HOLD a newspaper job anytime he 
wanted it. And that, isn’t it, is still 
the ultimate newsroom test of whether 
one has what it takes! 





Following announcement of his inten- 
tion to divide his time six months each 
year in Hollywood and six months in 
New York, W. H. Fawcett, the publisher, 
has purchased through M. A. Vargo, the 
ranch property formerly owned by Louise 
Dresser, and adjoining the Mary Astor 
estate in the Toluca Lake district. Pub- 
lications of the Fawcett banner include: 
Screen Play, Screen Book, Movie Classic, 
True Confessions, Motion Picture, Ro- 
mantic Confessions Stories, Romantic 
Movie Stories, Daring Detective, Startling 
Detective and Modern Mechaniz. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT. 





Women in Journalism 


LADIES OF THE PRESS, by Ishbel 
Ross. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. xii. 622 pp. $3.75. 


The story of women in journalism— 
a saga of romance, adventure, and high 
achievement—is told by Ishbel Ross 
in “Ladies of the Press,” a 600-page 
volume which has enjoyed a wide and 
favorable reception since its recent 
publication. 

Although the book has a special in- 
terest for newspaper men and women 
and young people who wish to enter 
the ranks of the Fourth Estate, its ap- 
peal is by no means restricted to such 
groups. Like the newspapers upon 
which these women about whom Miss 
Ross writes have worked, her book 
makes a general appeal to all. 

Miss Ross’ chief aim, of course, has 
been to produce an historical survey 
of the part women have played in the 
development and progress of Amer- 
ican journalism. Explaining that “it 
would be impossible to do full credit 
in the compass of one book to the his- 
tory, efforts, and accomplishments of 
all the newspaper women who have 
made their way on American new- 
spapers, in face of opposition and prej- 
udice,” she says that she has, neverthe- 
less, “attempted to cover the field as 
broadly as possible.” An examination 
of her book is sufficient to convince one 
that she has done a remarkably com- 
plete and attractive job. 

Miss Ross was born in Scotland, 
worked in Canada for a time, and came 
to New York in 1919 where for more 
than a decade she worked for the Trib- 
une and the Herald Tribune. During 
a part of this time she was in amicable 
rivalry with her husband, Bruce Rae, 
who is night city editor of the New 
York Times. Some of the better re- 
membered stories which she covered 
are the Stillman divorce, the Halls- 
Mills murder, the Starr Faithful case, 
the death of the old New York World, 
the death of Edison, the King of Siam’s 
visit, and the Lindbergh kidnapping. 
Miss Ross has traveled extensively and 
is the author of three novels. 

The author reports that there are 
today nearly 12,000 women editors, 
feature writers, and reporters in this 
country. “They have,” she writes, 
“found their way into all of the large 
newspaper offices and most of the 
small ones. They have invaded every 
branch of the business, but have not 
made much impression in the front- 
page field.” 

“This does not mean,” she continues, 
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“that they have failed to make them- 
selves felt in newspaper work; on the 
contrary, their success has been sub- 
stantial. They hold executive posts. 
Two have dominant voices in impor- 
tant papers on the Eastern seaboard. 
Many of them edit small papers of 
their own. They run Sunday maga- 
zines and book supplements, write edi- 
torials, do politics, foreign correspond- 
ence, features, straight news, criticism, 
copy reading and sports writing, as 
well as the old standbys—the woman’s 
page, clubs, and social news. 

“They excel in the feature field and 
dominate the syndicates. . . . They 
function in the advertising, business, 
art, promotion, and mechanical de- 
partments, as well as in the editorial 
rooms. They have arrived in a con- 
vincing way. But the fact remains 
that they have made surprisingly little 
progress on the front page, which is 
still the critical test...” 

She also notes that there is one other 
phase of journalism in which women 
have failed to distinguish themselves 
—political cartooning. 

Woman’s place in journalism has 
changed with the times, Miss Ross 
observes. “Broadly speaking,” she 
writes, “1890-1900 was the stunt era; 
1900-1910 the sob era; 1910-1920 the 
suffrage era; and 1920-1930 the tabloid 
era.” Women in journalism “have fol- 
lowed the trend of the news and of 
their -papers,” she continues. “The 
girl on the conservative paper has 
tempered her style to suit its frame; 
the tabloid girl has gingered hers up, 
however sober her tastes.”—Joun E. 
Drewry, Director, Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, the University 
of Georgia. 

a 


Movie Writing 
THE NEW TECHNIQUE OF 
SCREEN WRITING, by Tamar Lane. 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1936. 337 pp. $3.00. 


For some readers the most interest- 
ing section in “The New Technique of 
Screen Writing” will begin on page 
134, the chapter headed “Remunera- 
tion.” In five pages from 134 on, it is 
explained that $3,000 is the average 
amount paid by a major studio for a 
“well-regarded” original screen story 
submitted by a lesser-known scenarist 
or free-lance writer. Established sce- 
narists may get as much as $20,000 for 
an original, but their salaries average 
$400 a week if they accept an office and 
a studio clock by which to write. Be- 
come a George S. Kaufman, and you 
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can ask the price of an ocean-going 
yacht to do one screen story, original 
or adaptation. 

This makes exciting reading. The 
eager writer may next turn logically 
enough to page 161 in Tamar Lane’s 
book and run through the specimen 
manuscripts printed in Part II. The 
three specimens printed were made 
into three separate successful movies. 
The first is an original story, the sec- 
ond a “treatment” of another original, 
and the third a complete shooting 
script of “Trans-Atlantic Merry-Go 
Round.” Ten to one some of the eager 
readers will next be seen shipping off 
screen stories of their own in which 

(1) a small-town newstand clerk 
with big ideas becomes, by the sheerest 
fortuitousness, a sporty, wealthy Man- 
About-Broadway (plot of the speci 
men original). 

(2) another American hero goes to 
China, saves an inland townful of 
people from bandits, and wins a U. S. 
society girl (plot of specimen “treat 
ment’). 

(3) a personable jewelry thief out- 
wits some card sharpers on shipboard, 
steers clear of the wife of a cuckolded 
husband, and saves an honest chorus 
girl from racketeers (plot of shooting 
script). 

In fairness to Mr. Lane, it must be 
pointed out that he doesn’t really make 
scenario writing seem that simple. 
The author of “New Technique in 
Screen Writing” has purchased and 
edited photoplay stories for major 
studios. He knows what you have to 
do to write successful scenarios. There 
are a lot of rules that may restrain the 
creative powers of the writer. In ad- 
dition to an analysis of what screen 
drama really is, Mr. Lane has made a 
thorough presentation of these rules. 
Is your story timely? Does it follow 
the headlines? Does it have mass ap 
peal? Does it properly follow a cinema 
trend? Does it have selling angles 
for the New York distributing office? 
Mr. Lane’s book tells you how to meet 
the test of these questions. He tells 
you specifically the form a screen story 
must have, physically and creatively. 

He gives copious illustration of what 
to do and not to do. But he doesn’t 
deny that you may be able to discard 
the stereotype for screen stories and 
still sell what you have written, pro- 
vided you have talent for the specific 
dramatic form of the motion picture. 

“New Technique of Screen Writing” 
contains many interesting facts. For 
example, that your screen story may 
be just a rough synopsis and yet get a 
staggering figure. Someone else whips 
your idea into a shooting script. 

P.S. You’d better send your manu- 
script to an agent. Mr. Lane lists the 
agents. That’s worth the cost of the 
book alone.—J. Gunnar Back. 
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I'm Tired of the Word “Censor!” 


[Concluded from page 5} 


editing will not be Don Quixotes 
breaking lances as professional edi- 
tors, if and when they make the grade. 
But youth wouldn’t be youth if it 
didn’t go berserk occasionally, and I 
for one hate the term censorship as ap- 
plied to the efforts to maintain decent 
harmony in a school or the effort to 
teach that there are necessary restric- 
tions upon any newspaper. 


To the student who bellows “censor- 
ship” to the mild advice of a faculty ad- 
visor or a college president, one would 
like to ask what he would cry were he 
writing for the scrutiny of a city edi- 
tor, a copy desk, a managing editor, 
and a publisher. 

Granted, there are administrations 
which are stupid in their seeking to 
control student publications which are 
manned and paid for by students, but 
usually ignorance of public opinion 
control is at the basis of these attempts. 
In seeking to suppress news which is 
campus talk they often foment rumor, 
gossip and wild tales which far exceed 
the truth, all of which could be pre- 
vented by letting intelligently trained 
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student newspaper workers handle the 
story in a sound professional manner. 

Where many student editors err, 
however, is in defining their reading 
public. One of the first tasks for any 
editor is to determine his public, and 
this job exists just as realistically for 
the school, whether it is high school or 
college. 

In the high school the public con- 
sists not only of pupils, but of faculty, 
administration, townspeople, mer- 
chants who are supporting and mak- 
ing possible the paper with their ad- 
vertisements, school board, and pa- 
rents. Is the fetish of “freedom of 
the press,” particularly over a trivial 
matter, worth bringing about the dis- 
charging of a teacher or a superin- 
tendent, causing a wrathy and stormy 
meeting of a parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, the withdrawal of a pupil from 
school, or the humiliation of the entire 
school system in the eyes of the town? 


Ir a mature faculty member says, 
foreseeing some such thing, that “you 
can’t print that,” why a hue and cry of 
“censorship”? 

As a matter of fact, there is far too 
little censorship. Athletic teams, de- 
bate teams, school drama people, and 
glee clubs have far more rigid restric- 
tions placed upon them than are ever 
placed by a faculty adviser who us- 
ually clings tenaciously to an ideal 
he read about in studying something 
about a free press. 

If a college is hanging on the brink 
of financial disaster, what editor has 
the right to plunge the entire organiza- 
tion over that brink by writing about 
inefficiency or disharmony when the 
school itself is subsidizing his very 
education? His fees are paid in the 
main, no doubt, by the very persons 
whom he seeks to antagonize into with- 
drawing their financial support of the 
school. 

Students like to criticize their fac- 
ulty and their administration. In fact 
faculties like to criticize their admin- 
istration, just as every pick and shovel 
man thinks he could plan a better rail- 
road than the executives for whom he 
is laying a roadbed. I have yet to be 
convinced that student judgments of 
their teachers are accurate gauges of 
those teachers’ abilities. I recall one 
teacher whom I thought wasted most 
of our time when I was in his class. 
Today he is one of the few of whom 
I have any clear-cut picture, proof 
enough that he influenced me more 
than some of the pedantic souls who 
probably impressed me at the time. 


CurTIs D. MacDOUGALL made a 
statement at the convention of the As- 
sociated Collegiate Press in the fall 
of 1935 which has not been widely 
enough publicized, probably because 
there were no huzzahs when he made 
it. I quote from him as my huzzah: 


“There may be some poor men 
teaching journalism just as there 
are incapable instructors of all 
other subjects; but there are few 
professors of journalism whose ex- 
perience and mature judgment 
could not be consulted to advan- 
tage by the average collegiate 
editor.” 


The random experiences which I set 
down previously were examples of 
what students have considered their 
constitutional right. I stood behind 
some of these things myself, but I don’t 
propose to again. Professor C. R. F. 
Smith in the April, 1936, Qui. sug- 
gested paying a staff to run the paper 
as the administration wanted it run, as 
a solution of the problem. 

My suggestion differs from that. So 
long as I teach I will not have the 
administration taking me for a nin- 
compoop who doesn’t know publishing 
problems. 

With my experience I shall set my- 
self up as a publisher who knows his 
field and who knows the restrictions 
and the expanses of his paper. My 
staff will consult me. I shall try to 
teach them that a paper is published 
for its field. 

If, on occasion, they differ in opin- 
ion from me, I shall exercise my pro- 
fessional right as publisher to decide 
what to do. 

If this be censorship, make the most 
of it. 





ACCORDING TO — 


(Editor’s Note: THe Qui. welcomes 
letters of comment concerning its articles, 
also on pertinent journalistic topics, prob- 
lems, policies, etc. —- the letters short 
and to the point. All letters, of course, 
must bear the writer’s signature.) 

“I enjoy reading Tue Quit. It is 
one of the most welcome publications 
I receive. Compliments on the in- 
creasing quality and variety of ar- 
ticles.” — Rolland F. Smith, 14005 
Glenside Rd., Cleveland, O. 


* 


“I enjoy THe Quit very much.”— 
Sam Justice, United Press, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





“Congratulations on getting out 
such a fine publication.”—George S. 
Round (Nebraska 32). 

* 

“T feel that THe Quitt has made a 

great improvement in the past year.” 


—L. W. Roop, Crystal City, Mo. 
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T rarric jams on crosstown streets 
between 23rd and 59th streets from 
Third to Ninth Avenues in New York 
City are causing the loss of somewhere 
between a haif million and one and a 
half million dollars a day STANLEY 
E. HUBBARD, one of the founders of 
KSTP, Twin Cities Radio station in 
St. Paul, has been made president and 
general manager of the company.— 
Retirement of ELMER E. STANION 
as business manager of the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal, with which he has been 
connected since 1903, has been an- 
nounced.—_H. B. TRUNDLE, presi- 
dent, Danville (Va.) Register and Bee, 
suffered a broken leg when struck by 
an automobile in Danville—-WILLIAM 
H. HILL, editor, Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News, who is at his desk daily 
writing special articles and his column 
“Pertinent Questions,” recently ob- 
served his 85th birthday.—At the cen- 
tennial celebration of Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, E. D. LAMBRIGHT, 
editor Tampa (Fla.) Tribune was 
awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters—$3.00 orders on the 
California State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment for 1937 automobile license 
plates are being offered by the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin to drivers who 
are photographed by a cameraman 
alert for instances of careful, safe and 
courteous driving—MRS. NOLA V. 
WALES, said to be the only woman 
manager of midwestern agencies, 
has operated the Wales Advertising 
Agency of Topeka, Kan., since 1918.— 
The Pekin (Ill.) Daily Times started 
a fund to build a house for a family 
of 11 living in a ragged tent and with- 
in one week a three-room house, 
painted, furnished and paid for was 
completed.—The Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette will hold a “First Fifty” din- 
ner party to celebrate the beginning 
of its fiftieth year—JOHN L. SCOTT, 
prominent in Wisconsin newspaper 
circles as the 74-year-old editor of the 
Evansville (Wis.) Review, has retired 
after almost 50 years of newspaper 
work.—WILLIAM H. POND, national 
advertising manager of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, resigned effective 
Jan. 1, 1937.—The Santa Fe (N. M.) 
Sun, new evening newspaper made 
its appearance Dec. 14. GEORGE 
ABELL is editor and publisher—A 
new daily newspaper, the Trenton 
(N. J.) Morning Press, began publi- 
cation Dec. 17, with CHARLES J. 
DOCKARTY as editor and publisher. 
—WILLIAM C. SHELTON who has 
lived all his life in Washington, for- 
merly business manager of the Wash- 
ington Herald and Times, has been 
named business manager and assist- 
ant publisher—Twenty-three drivers 
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Had You Heard — 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





for the South End Express Company, 
truckers for the Newark (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News, received $100.00 each as a 
reward for completing a year without 
having been involved in highway ac- 
cidents.—One of the largest double- 
faced thermometers ever manufac- 
tured, weighing 1,000 lbs., has been 
hung on the northwest corner of the 
New York Sun building and balances 
the Sun Clock on the southwest cor- 
ner.—CHARLES O. GRIDLEY of the 
Denver Post was elected president of 
the National Press Club at its annual 
poll. He succeeds George Stimpson, 
of the Houston Post.—After 29 years 
in the advertising business, THEO- 
DORE F. MACMANUS has retired as 
active head of MacManus, John & 
Adams, Detroit. W. A. P. JOHN suc- 
ceeds to the presidency and JOHN 
R. ADAMS becomes executive vice- 
president and general manager.—The 
motor driven freighter “Chicago Trib- 
une” carrying newsprint for the Chi- 





The Newspaper Guy 


I see a man push his way through the 
lines 

Of cops where the work of the “fire 
fiend” shines. 

“The chief?” I inquire—but the fire- 
man replies, 

“Gee, no. That’s one of those news- 
paper guys.” 


I see a man start on the trail of a crook 

And he scorns the police, but brings 
him to book. 

“Sherlock Holmes?” I inquire. Some- 
one scornfully cries: 

“Sherlock H—. No; he’s one of those 
newspaper guys.” 


I see a man sit in the seat of the great, 
And they ask his advice upon matters 


of state. 

“A diplomat, surely.” But to my sur- 
prise 

They tell me “he’s one of those news- 
paper guys.” 


And some day I'll stand by the gates 
of gold, 

And see a man pass through unques- 
tioned and bold. 

“A saint?” I'll ask, and Saint Peter’ll 
reply 

“No, he’s only a plain, honest news- 
paper guy.” 

Author Unknown. 
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cago Tribune Company was aided by 
the coast guard cutter “Escanaba” 
when grounded in the Straits of Mack- 
inac recently.—The “Good Will Court” 
sponsored by Chase & Sanborn on a 
national network has been dropped 
because of a New York court ruling 
forbidding attorneys and _ former 
judges to participate—-TED PREN- 
DERGAST, political writer of the 
Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, was ap- 
pointed personal secretary to the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. The following 
day the Governor received this tele- 
gram signed by Mr. Prendergast: 
“Congratulations on your excellent 
choice in selecting a _ secretary.”— 
MISS KATHRYN KIRKHAM, re 
porter for the Okmulgee (Okla.) 
Daily Times, recently spent ten days 
in the Oklahoma State Penitentiary 
for Women in order to obtain infor 
mation for a series of stories about 
prison conditions. Miss Kirkham 
was committed on a faked convic 
tion with only the warden and dep 
uty warden aware that she was a 
reporter—HARVEY T. WOODRUFF, 
conductor of the “In the Wake of 
the News” column in the Chicago 
Tribune, became a grandfather on 
Dec. 18—SENATOR ARTHUR CAP- 
PER, publisher of the Capper Publi- 
cations, Topeka, entertained members 
of the Publications’ “Old Timers” Club 
at a luncheon recently CHESTER 
H. ROSE, circulation manager, Biloxi 
Gulfport (Miss.) Daily Herald, has 
resigned to become circulation man- 
ager of the Hammond (La.) Daily 
Progress JOHN R. CROWN, editor, 
Harrisonburg (Va.) News Recorder, 
was tendered a testimonial dinner re- 
cently when he was lauded as “father 
of the Shenandoah National Park.”— 
GENE HUSE, editor and publisher, 
Norfolk (Neb.) Daily News, sailed 
Jan. 15 from New York City to spend 
several weeks on a South American 
tour and write 105 articles for Esquire 
Features Syndicate—PATRICK M. 
FEENEY, advertising manager, New 
ark (N. J.) Evening News, and Mrs. 
Feeney recently celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary at a dinner party. 
—EDWARD A. EVANS, former edi 
tor of the Columbus (O.) Citizen has 
joined the Scripps-Howard News A\l- 
liance in Washington.—$128,759, the 
best record in the 23 years of the asso 
ciation’s existence, was the reported 
proceeds of the annual newspaper sale 
by the Detroit Old Newsboys Associa 
tion for the benefit of the city’s needy 
children. BELL SYNDICATE is now 
releasing a collection of the year’s best 
photographs under the title, “U. S. 
Camera, 1936.” 
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If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
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Humor Flows From His Pen— 


[Concluded from page 9} 


my autograph when the bank officials 
so often refuse to do so. 

“Sincerely, 

“Gluyas Williams.” 

Underneath the signature was a 
little sketch of a man meekly present- 
ing a check to a bank teller who is 
scanning it with a stern look. 


Fans send in many ideas for his use 
but they are very rarely suitable. 
One morning a woman phoned to give 
him an idea. When he asked her 
name, she giggled and was unable to 
talk. This and a hundred other fool- 
ish people’s pranks are specimens of 
how a busy man’s time can be need- 
lessly wasted. 

The building in which Williams 
works is very old—so typical of Bos- 
ton’s architecture. A prolific worker, 
he keeps about 12 weeks in advance 
of publication. To take proper care 
of these 72 drawings, he keeps them in 
a safe deposit box in the First National 
Bank. Every Monday he goes down 
and removes a weeks’ drawings and 
posts them to the syndicate office. 

Williams received quite a surprise 
when he found a mob of milling people 
in front of the bank on a Monday 
morning in March, 1933. Pushing his 
way to the front, he saw this sign on 
the door: 


“BANK IS CLOSED UNTIL 
FURTHER NOTICE BY OR- 
DERS OF THE PRESIDENT” 


His drawings were due in New York 
City the following day so he began 
to telephone bank officials who refused 
him admittance. A frantic appeal by 
a Boston Globe executive resulted in 
a let-down of the barrier. Williams 
was allowed to enter the bank under 
heavy guard and remove two weeks’ 
drawings which he sent air mail to the 
syndicate offices. 


His favorite comic strips, strangely 
enough, are the slapstick comics POP- 
EYE and MOON MULLINS. He is 
enthusiastic over the work of Bill 
Holman. 

Williams spends his summers in 
Maine where he sails a small boat in 
the Atlantic. Several years ago when 
he and his family went there at the be- 
ginning of the summer, the natives all 
gaped at him in wonderment. He 
couldn’t understand the reason for 
this sudden action. Finally, one of the 
fishermen walked up to him and asked 
quizzically, 


“Are you all right, Mr. Williams?” 

“Certainly, Herb,” he replied. 

“Funny thing, but we read by the 
papers that you were dead.” 

Herb was referring to the passing of 
Gaar Williams, another cartoonist 
often mistaken for Gluyas Williams. 


Mk. wWILLiaMs delights in telling 
the story of Jim Smith who “bummed” 
a cigarette from his closest friend, Tom 
Jones. When Jim saw that it was his 
pal’s last smoke he tried to return it, 
but Tom refused to take it back. The 
men argued for a few minutes, then 
Tom asked angrily. 

“Are you going to take this cigaret?” 

“NO!” Jim replied. 

At this point, Tom pulled a revolver 
from his hip pocket and shot his friend 
dead. 

Williams is really great as he en- 
acts both parts when addressing a 
gathering. 

He is a serious billiards player, an 
assiduous reader of detective stories 
and an ardent player of contract 
bridge. One of his two children, 19 
year-old Peggy, is a student in the art 
department at Smith College. 

“Of course, it is too early to say 
definitely whether Peggy will continue 
her art work. Girls are so changeable 
today,” Mr. Williams explained. 


Wanted— 


[Concluded from page 11| 





about the defeat in its county of a ref- 
erendum measure by about that score, 
and it has done the same thing repeat- 
edly on candidates and legislative 
propositions. 


Ir I were the publisher of a news- 
paper, large or small, I would not rest 
content until my newspaper was so re- 
spected by its readers that no political 
fourflusher would dare to challenge it. 
I would not relax my efforts at honesty 
and square dealing with the public un- 
til I had made my paper a firm place 
in the political affairs of the territory 
in which it circulated. 

I know this can be done, and I am 
sure it must be done by the bulk of 
American newspaperdom if we are to 
have long in this country the “free 
press” which we have come to regard 
as our unalienable right. 
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WHO - 


WHAT - 


WHERE 





Brooxs Dariincton (California °28), 
who used to write the column, “The Cali- 
forniac,” in the Daily Californian, is now 
radio manager for E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. He also 
handles other public relations projects of 
an institutional nature, such as movies, 
exhibits, educational literature and space 
advertising designed to show how the du 
Pont organization creates “Better Things 
for Better Living—Through Chemistry.” 


* 


Frep C. Foy (California ’25) went from 
college into the J. Walter Thompson Ad- 
vertising Agency in Los Angeles. Un- 
usual ability caused him to be drafted as 
advertising manager of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany in San Francisco, and the same 
ability promoted that company to move 
him a few weeks ago to their New York 
office. 

* 

Lyman THompson (Knox 718) and Mrs. 
Thompson announce the arrival of a sec- 
ond son, Jonathan Godfrey, born June 1. 
The Thompsons live in Wayne, Pa. 

* 


Hanson B. Picman (Kansas ’28) has been 
appointed circulation manager of Cap- 
pers Farmer, with offices at Topeka. 
Since 1930 he had been circulation man- 
ager for the Missouri Ruralist, another 
Capper publication. 

* 


RALPH UtricH (De Pauw ’36) is assist- 
ant to the city editor of the Brazil (Ind.) 
Times, of which Grorce H. James (De 
Pauw Associate) is editor. 

* 


Joun R. Wuittnc (Ohio ’36), formerly 
with the Standard Reporter in Montgom- 
ery, N. Y., is now writing the Press de- 
partment of the Literary Digest, 354-360 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

* 

Artuur M. Artetr (California ’31) is 
editor of all company publications of the 
Associated Oil Company, San Francisco. 





| Delineator— 


[Concluded from page 10] 


style and fashion backed up by infor- 
mation helpful in every activity of the 
progressive housekeeper. Beside the 
lively articles and unusual stories, 
there are departments on beauty, 
cooking, gardening, interior decoration 
and every phase of homemaking. 
Now, 62 years after its founding, 
Delineator is the youngest of the 
women’s magazines and attracts the 
youngest audience with the under- 
standing, naturally, that its selected 
and logical reader is the young matron, 
the woman who is interested in her 
home. It is for her alert and intelli- 
gent interest that Delineator is edited. 
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Georce H. JaMes (DePauw Associate), 
managing editor of the Brazil (Ind.) 
Daily Times, and Mrs. James returned 
recently from an 85-day trip through 11 
countries of Europe which they made by 
motor. Mr. James wrote daily letters on 
his travels to his newspaper which at- 
tracted much reader interest. On his re- 
turn, Mr. James’ services are in demand 
for lectures and after-dinner talks on the 
highlights of his trip. He took along his 
newspaper Grafiex and got a couple of 
hundred photographs of interesting places, 
costumes and scenery. 

* 

ALEx GOTTLIEB (Wisconsin ’28), adver- 
tising manager for Columbia Pictures 
Corp., New York City, and Mrs. Gottlieb 
announce the arrival of a son, Stephen 
Harris Gottlieb, May 31. 

* 

Puiture Ray (California ’24) is now in 
charge of conventions for the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as being 
one of the radio announcers covering 
Pacific Coast football games. His wide 
experience in sports writing also led him 
for a while into the post of National Di- 
rector of Physical Education in one of 
the Central American countries. 

* 


G. AtBert WAHL (California ’30) is the 
resident U. S. Commissioner for Lassen 
National Forest at Mineral, Calif. He 
went there after being assistant director 
of athletic publicity for the University 
of California. 

* 

SHERWOOp E. Wirt (California ’32), after 
serving on the editorial staffs of the Hilo 
Herald-Tribune and the San Francisco 
Examiner, is now city editor of the Alaska 
Press, at Juneau, Alaska. 

* 

Wuus S. Duntway (Oregon '33) has 
been transferred from the managership of 
the Salem, Ore., bureau of the United 
Press to the managership of the Seattle 
bureau. Donatp F. Caswe.tt (Oregon 
34), after eight months as manager of the 
UP bureau in Spokane, has succeeded 
Duniway as manager of the Salem bureau. 

* 


Marcus SeLpEN GoLpMAN (Miami 16), 
assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from that institu- 
tion to accept a visiting professorship of 
English in Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

* 

Sruart M. Lone (Texas °36) is police 
reporter and church editor of the Austin 
American; associate editor, the State 
Week; and associate editor, the Alcalde, 
Austin, Texas. 

* 

KENNETH Harper (Texas ’35) is now do- 
ing publicity for the Texas old-age as- 
sistance commission. 


Joun H. Leacu (Northwestern ’32) re- 
cently became assistant to the editor of 
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the Shell Petroleum Corporation’s sales 
promotion magazine, Shell Progress, is 
sued through the company’s main office in 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Pioneer Analyst 


“Most likely you’re a youngster just 
out of journalism college. After you've 
had some experience, you'll know how 
to judge the value of news.” 

Thus was he scolded by a Michi- 
gan school teacher. But Edward W 
Pickard, veteran news analyst of 
Western Newspaper Union, could 
laugh up his sleeve. Pickard is a 
seasoned newsman of the old school, 
once city editor of Chicago’s late Post. 

Ably does he interpret the news each 
week for readers of 3,250 American 





EDWARD W. PICKARD 
... ds he the first of a clan? 


newspapers. And though Bachelor 
Pickard’s immense following is bound 
to draw barbs like that of Michigan's 
school teacher, he enjoys far more 
letters from happy readers of WNU- 
serviced publications. 


Boastful is WNU of the Pickard 


“News Review,” pioneer in a journal- 
istic design that first became indis- 
pensable to smaller papers, has since 
proved just as popular with metro 
politan dailies. If prophetic newsmen 
are correct, future interpretative jour 
nalists may well hail Edward Pickard 


as the first of their clan 
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Brisbane and Lorimer 


Active journalism has lost two re 
markable figures in recent weeks— 
one through death and the other 
through retirement. 

We are referring, of course, to 
Arthur Brisbane, who died Christmas 
day, and to George Horace Lorimer, 
chairman of the Curtis Publishing Co. and editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, whose resignation became effec- 
tive Jan, 1, 1937. 

Brisbane, whose journalistic career began at the age of 
19 when he joined the staff of the New York Sun under 
Charles A. Dana, became the highest paid and the widest 
read newspaperman of all time. His column appeared in 
200 daily newspapers, with more than 30,000,000 readers, 
and in more than 1.500 weekly newspapers. 

What an audience for an individual writer! What an 
opportunity to spread information, truth and to crusade 
for right! 

Did he live up to the opportunity—the challenge? Who 
can say—save He to whom all final accountings must be 
made. There were those who spoke of the Brisbane com- 
ment as Brisbanalities—those who called his work super- 
ficial, without significance. Perhaps that was because he 
wrote so that all might read and know his point of view 
even if not agreeing with it. 

Perhaps the greatest exponent of “say it simply,” the 
ripples of the paragraphs that Arthur Brisbane poured 
forth daily, hourly, on every subject under the sun, spread 
to far-flung corners with an effect no one on earth ade- 
quately can measure. 





REMARKABLE as was the career of Arthur Brisbane, it 
was no more remarkable than that of George Horace 
Lorimer. 

Perhaps you know its outline—how as a young reporter 
on the Boston Post in 1897 he read that Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
had bought the Saturday Evening Post for $1,000 and 
wrote to him asking for an interview. The two met in 
Boston and after a half hour’s conversation, the young 
reporter was hired as literary editor of the magazine. 
When Mr. Curtis left for Europe, to interview a man for 
the editorship, he left young Lorimer in complete editorial 
charge. 

Curtis failed to meet the man he wanted to see in Paris 
and sailed homeward, bearing with him four issues of the 
magazine as it had appeared under Lorimer’s hand. He 
knew he had found the man he was seeking. 

The story of what the young editor—given a free rein— 
accomplished is an amazing one. When he took its helm 
it was a magazine of 16 black and white pages, without a 
cover, with one-eighth of a column of advertising, and with 
a paid circulation of 1,600. 

He brought the Post, as Wesley Winans Stout, his succes- 
sor, puts it: “from the status of an inferior country weekly 
to the greatest magazine on earth in prestige, circulation 
and revenue,” retiring with the magazine’s circulation at 
an all-time high of three million copies net paid an issue! 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


This is not the place to treat in full 
of the careers of either Arthur Bris- 
bane or George Horace Lorimer. We 
would but call attention to their 
careers—the 19-year-old reporter who 
became the world’s best paid and most 
widely read newspaperman and the 
young reporter who molded an insig- 
nificant publication into a valuable 
and powerful publication with a circulation of 3,000,000. 

There’s inspiration there, for, as Lincoln Steffens ob- 
served: “That nothing is done, finally and right. That 
nothing is known, positively and completely.” Great 
things remain to be done in journalism—and it is the 19- 
year-old reporters and young magazine men of today who 
will do them. 


* 
NEWSpapers 


Wauar Harm White has to say in this issue about news- 
papers having become advertising sheets is all too true in 
a great many instances. 

But we’d like to put the blame where we believe it 
chiefly belongs—on the publishers and the advertising 
and business managers who have individually and col- 
lectively hamstrung the editors of their publications until 
the editors cannot do the job they want to do. 

It isn’t the editor who fixes the ratio of editorial space 
to advertising space. It isn’t always the editor who fixes 
the policy of the paper. It isn’t the editor who promises 
editorial space to advertisers. It isn’t the editor who leads 
sacred cows to graze in limited editorial pastures. 

Yet, when a newspaper or magazine starts to slip it’s 
always the editorial department that is blamed. 


Sigma Delta Chi’s Move 


Bortep down, we would interpret the action of Sigma 
Delta Chi at the Dallas convention—seeking the develop- 
ment of a broad organization of journalists on a nation- 
wide basis—as follows: 

The alumni, or at least a goodly portion of them, are 
keenly interested in the fraternity, proud of its past, and 
desirous that the organization play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the publishing affairs of tomorrow. 

They want the alumni portion of the program enlarged 
and expanded—so that it will have a nationwide appeal to 
active journalists. In just what manner and in just what 
form they are undecided. 

They do not want any conflict with the American News- 
paper Guild, the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association or any 
other journalistic organization—rather they would en- 
deavor to be the means of bringing these various groups 
into harmony in the interests of a better journalism. 

And, in so doing, they are seeking to carry on, with in- 
creased emphasis, the aims and objectives so ably set forth 
27 years ago when the organization was born at De Pauw. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


I'll be as bad a newspaperman as the 
rest of you. Trouble with you boys is 
that you all want to write headlines 
instead of news. The news of this war 
is that WE WANT TO KEEP OUT OF 
IT. That’s what you want to keep 
tellin’ the folks back home—just tell 
‘em we ain't lost no steers in this coun- 
try and we don’t want to get into any 
war with these rustlers.” 

“Despite his jesting,’ Vaughn ob- 
serves, “Will took his task of advising 
the American people seriously, and he 
believed that the rest of us who were 
writing the newspapers ought to do so. 
He refused to believe that a corre- 
spondent should always write with the 
stringent objectivity demanded by the 
press associations. 

“*You got brains,’ he said. “ ‘Tell 
‘em what you think about it. After 
all, you’re here on the ground and you 
got a good chance to see what’s 
what.’” 

Having been one of those who ad- 
mired Will Rogers for his homely, 
blunt observations on world affairs, 
we found these comments on and from 
the cowboy-commentator interesting 
and hope you do too. 


RETURNING to Floyd Gibbons, 
Vaughn has an amusing little yarn to 
tell in connection with that fast- 
speaking headline-hunter. 

Gibbons was on the scene when the 
Shanghai shooting began. 

“There had been no essential change 
in the position of the contending 
armies for a day or so,” Vaughn say, 
“and Floyd had cabled nothing and 
apparently had not received telegrams 
sent him by his office in New York. I 
did not know this, of course, and re- 
turned to our office one day to find 
this message on our ‘incoming cables’ 
spike: 

“ ‘Gibbons’ office says no word from 
him in 24 hours stop asks we ascer- 
tain where he is stop please reply 
soonest.’ 

“The reply, on the ‘outing cables’ 
spike read: ‘Gibbons Cathay Hotel 
lounge stop shall we cover?’ 

“We were not asked to cover the 
story,” Vaughan continues, “for I got 
word to Floyd immediately and apolo- 
gized for the levity of my colleagues. 
Gibbons cabled his column of chatter 
as usual that night and thereafter until 
the war was over.” 


Aaain we're thankful for the story- 
searching shears of Elmo Scott Wat- 
son, of Publishers’ Auxiliary, for a 
good yarn. This one, which he got 
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from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, con- 
cerns Artemus Ward. So, in sort of 
a triple play—Plain Dealer to Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary to THE QuILL to you 
—here it goes: 


“One night Artemus Ward was told 
to visit an important social function 
and have a story for the next day’s 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. He didn’t 
care much for society anyhow, so he 
stopped on his way to mingle with 
some friends, forgetting all about the 
assignment until it was too late to go. 
He was persuaded by his friends to 
draw upon his imagination. The next 
day’s Plain Dealer had a glowing ac- 
count of the affair on the first page. 


23 


“It was a scoop! Neither of the 
other papers had a word about it as 
far as Ward could discover until he 
found a small item at the bottom of a 
column which told him that the func 
tion had been postponed. Grabbing 
his hat and coat, Ward left the office. 
In fact, he left Cleveland. 

“Some weeks later he drifted back 
and was walking down the street 
when he ran into Colonel Gray, his 
boss. Gray began to berate him for 
running away without saying a word. 
“Why did you do it’? demanded Gray. 
“Well, Colonel, if you must know,’ said 
Ward, ‘I couldn’t afford to be asso 
ciated with such an_ unreliable 
sheet.’ ” 








Give Yourself a Break, 
Mr. Employer— 








The next time you start fishing through that stack of 
applications in your desk to fill an unexpected va- 
cancy on your staff, take it easy and let us do your 
worrying. It’s our business to worry for employers. 


We, too, have applications on file, several hundred of 
them from all parts of the country, from men educated, 
experienced and competent. We have investigated 
their records, and we know what employers, past and 
present, think of their work. 


Whether you need a newspaper man, magazine man, 
advertising man or publicity man—in any capacity 
from the top on down—The Personnel Bureau can find 
him for you. 


So, give yourself a break, Mr. Employer, call, write or 
wire the next time you have a vacancy. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 E. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


2387 Teviot Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


























cAnnouncing the 1937 Edition 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK 


January 30, is the date this popular salesman starts his an- 
nual trip to thirteen thousand friends who are waiting for 
him and who will keep him occupied daily all year ’round. 
No medium today serving the advertising and publishing 
world is so universally used as is this reference guide. 


If you are a newspaper publisher, your story of your mar- 
ket, your newspaper and its achievements, should be in the 
advertising pages, for it will be read by every worthwhile 
advertising agency and national advertiser who spend the 
bulk of their appropriation in newspaper advertising. 


If you have a service, a product, or equipment that pub- 
lishers can or must use in their plants, then you surely want 
your story in the International Year Book for 1937, which 
will be read by daily newspaper executives in the United 
States, Canada and many parts of the world where it will 
find a handy place on the newspaper publisher’s desk as a 
ready-reference guide. 


Actnow. Reserve your space. Put this powerful and pop- 
ular salesman to work. If you are too busy to prepare 
copy, our Sales Promotion Department is at your service. 


Regular rates apply. Forms Close January 20th. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


























